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Schweppsylvamia, 49th of the United States and more so than any 






of them, is neither a technocracy nor a republicanocracy. It is a motocracy, misleadingly called 





and for autos, with, practically, an auto for governor. 





autocracy — a government of, by, 






For their greater honour, motels are for cars, not people. Mo-parks are clustered with charming 





polishers and mo-manicurists waiting to tempt the appetite of reclining engines with the oiliest oils and 
the petroly-est petrols; while slender girls inject into the tyres, from lovely bottles, purest Detroit air. 
All highways are mo-ways only. Pedestrians who get in the way are removed after a time 
the side of the road and imprisoned, when they recover, for dangerous walking. But the damaged 


car has been driven, long since, by mo-ambulance to the mo-hospital. 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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form of His conquest of death. 











T has become a commonplace to say that Christianity is an 

historical religion. It is a religion, that is to say, that rests 

on the affirmation that certain events took place at a 
particular time and in particular circumstances, and that those 
events, though their significance is universal and eternal, can- 
not be isolated from their historical contexts. Thus is it that 
the essence of Christianity is summed up in the annual com- 
memoration of three days in the world’s history, the three days 
which saw the deliberate rejection of God by mankind, the 
apparent abandonment of the world by God, and finally the 
supreme assertion of God’s power over temporal affairs in the 


This tremendous drama either happened in reality or it did 
not, and the great triumph of biblical scholarship in the last 
fifty years has been to banish all possibility of escape from 
these alternatives. The once fashionable conception of Christ 
as a rejected philosopher like Socrates has fallen to the ground 
Read in the searching light of modern criticism, read, indeed. 
it may be suggested, in the light of common intellectual 
honesty, it is clear that the claims of Christ were not those of a 
philosopher to a patient hearing but those of a king to 
obedience and that they may be either accepted as having final 
authority or dismissed as indicative of an advanced form of 
paranoic lunacy. Certainly, the moral teaching of Christ 
detached from this claim to divine authority adds little to what 
was already present in the tradition of liberal Judaism, and 
does not assume the proportions of an ethical theory which 
could satisfy an honest mind today. The stark choice, there- 
fore, remains, and is probably seen more clearly now than ever 
before in the last hundred years, for the gentle mists of liberal 
theology have been dissipated. It is not even a choice which 
can be evaded by accepting the divinity of Christ while deny- 
ing or drastically editing the recorded accounts of His super- 
natural behaviour. Such expedients collapse not merely under 
the impact of the argument that if Christ were God He cer- 
tainly could have risen from the dead, and that the claims 
on credulity involved in the first assertion are therefore no 
less great than those admitted in the second; they are also made 
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EASTER 


impossible by the fact that no conception of Christ can be 
divorced from the only available evidence of His behaviour. 
To dismiss the Gospels as fraud or hallucination while pro- 
moting the principal character in the story to the status of God, 
is not a device which commends itself any longer to honest 
minds. Intellectually, therefore, the line of demarcation, not 
between denominations or churches but between those who 
accept or reject the full claim of Christianity, is sharply drawn. 

These recent tendencies in religious thought, however, can 
easily be misunderstood. They cannot be described, for 
example, as they often are, as representing a revival in the 
importance attached to dogma. Doctrinal definitions are the 
aids which churches necessarily employ to protect their mem- 
bers against error, they are not the means by which men live, or 
by which religious truth can be fully expressed. Christianity 
begins with the assertion of historical facts, not with their inter- 
pretation, a task slowly and fumblingly pursued by meditative 
minds throughout the centuries and resulting occasionally in a 
collective definition of belief by some ecclesiastical authority. 
Such definitions, however, merely have the purpose of turning 
the believer back again to the facts, to the record, distinguished 
by its flatness, the obliqueness of its interpretations, and the 
fidelity of its insistence on trivial details, of the life, death and 
resurrection of Christ. There are times when doctrinal defini- 
tion can be a barrier to contact with these facts. The great 
cecumenical movement which has made such strides in recent 
years has been, for this reason, a biblical movement, and it is 
in this direction rather than in that of ecclesiastical diplomacy 
that what hopes there now are for the unity of Christendom lie. 

Those who come together to worship this Easter, whether in 
the security of communities which still treat the Christian 
religion with benevolent tolerance or under persecution, will be 
united by a bond fundamentally different from those which hold 
together other associations in the world today. They will not be 
united by a programme, or even primarily by a body of defined 
convictions, or a set of common moral precepts. They will be 
united by the acceptance of an historical fact which, they 
believe, both judges and heals the world. 
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Eden and the Election 


HE Conservative Party exists again. This is both the 

immediate and the most far-reaching effect of Sir Win- 

ston Churchill's resignation. For fifteen years the normal 
working of Conservative politics has been prevented by the 
fact that Sir Winston Churchill has been the leader of the party. 
Not only has he never been of the party, in the sense that 
ordinary party Prime Ministers usually are, and therefore less 
likely than they to respond to pressures within the party, but 
his immense authority and prestige have enabled him—either 
wittingly or unwittingly—to stifle movements of Conservative 
opinion which might otherwise have had a determining influ- 
ence on policy. Nothing has been more noticeable during the 
past year, when Conservative MPs have been becoming in- 
creasingly restless on a number of questions, than the fact that 
it has been impossible, in the last resort, for any body of them 
to challenge Sir Winston Churchill’s leadership. 

The re-emergence of the Conservative Party as such, without 
a national hero sitting astride it, means two things. It means, 
first, that the Conservative Central Office will again come into 
its own. In theory, the Central Office may be the instrument 
of the leader of the party. But, in practice, all party machines 
develop corporate personalities of their own, which makes it 
possible to speak accurately of something called the “Transport 
House attitude’ and something else called the ‘Central Office 
attitude.’ The party machine, since it is concerned with raising 
necessary funds, also tends to speak for the influential extra- 
Parliamentary backers of the party—or, at least, to provide a 
channel through which they may make their influence felt. 
The Central Office, moreover, maintains close relations with 
the National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, 
the organ of the constituency associations, and so tends to be 
available to the pressure of influential Conservatives in the 
constituencies. No one who has read Mr. R. T. McKenzie’s 
book on the two major parties can doubt the influence which 
Conservatives outside Parliament have in the past exerted on 
party policy. During the past ten years this influence has 
seemed smaller than before, but it has never been clear whether 
this was due to a permanent shift in the balance of power 
within the party or merely to the overriding authority of Sir 
Winston Churchill. The next year or two should show. 

The second result of the re-emergence of the Conservative 
Party is that the relations between the three or four most 
important Parliamentary leaders once again become of crucial 
importance. Whatever kind of Prime Minister Sir Anthony 
Eden proves to be, the Conservative Party is from now on 
going to be governed by a triumvirate. These three men, Sir 
Anthony Eden himself, Mr. Butler and Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
are all in one way or another identified with the new Conser- 
vatism; they all played their different roles between 1945 and 
1950. But the precedents make it clear that triumvirates such 
as this, which includes two heirs apparent, are not tightly knit 
and united bodies. Differences of personality, of policy and of 
ambition sooner or later make themselves felt, and a struggle 
for power follows. There is every possibility that this may 
happen within the Conservative Party now, and that Sir 
Anthony Eden will have to seek an ally among his two senior 
lieutenants as a counterpoise to the third. 

Much, of course, depends on what kind of Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony proves to be. He is almost ideally cast for the 
réle of the true party Prime Minister. He is of the party in a 
way which Sir Winston Churchill has not been but Stanley 
Baldwin was. He understands it. He has great skill in predict- 
ing its moods and its reactions and in dealing with them. He is 


conscientious and hard-working. He pictures the Conservative 
Party as a ‘national party, both in the source of its strength 
and in the objects of its policy.’ He has protested vigorously 
against it becoming either ‘the creature of millionaire news. 
paper owners or the appanage of big business.’ He is the born 
empiricist. Above all, he is trusted, and takes over the leader. 
ship of his party with as much good will as any new Prime 
Minister can ever have had in time of peace. He will find him. 
self, in short, in a strong position; and may well turn the tables 
on his critics by proving himself a strong Prime Minister. But 
this remains to be shown, and all that can be said at the 
moment is that he carries with him in his new responsibilities 
the good wishes of the great majority of the country, irrespec- 
tive of party. 

His first decision must be to remove the uncertainty about 
the date of the election. For obvious reasons, May 26 has in 
the past week been strongly canvassed. As the LCC and County 
Council elections have shown, the Conservatives are at the 
moment carrying the country with them. Victory beckons now, 
and by next autumn there may be economic difficulties. On the 
other hand, the very fact that Sir Anthony Eden has not yet 
had time to prove himself as Prime Minister might give the 
Labour Party an easy card to play. They would tell the electors 
that they have known Sir Anthony only as Foreign Secretary, 
and Mr. Attlee might even have the face to ask whether he was 
a strong enough man to lead a government. Moreover, between 
now and May 26 there may be developments, such as a rise in 
the price of coal, which, although small in themselves, might 
in the general uncertainty about the country’s economic posi- 
tion become electorally significant. 

The choice is clearly a difficult one, and there has been 
evidence of a movement of opinion among Conservative MPs 
against an early election. Whatever the decision which Sir 
Anthony Eden takes, the uncertainty must be removed as soon 
as possible. Mr. Attlee, in the spring of 1951, had publicly to 
announce that there was not going to be an early election, and 
a similar announcement is needed soon if Sir Anthony Eden 
has taken a similar decision. The names of the members of his 
Government will be scrutinised when they are published. It has 
been a constant complaint among Conservative MPs that Sir 
Winston Churchill has held back the young blood in the party 
Some outsiders have taken leave to doubt whether the young 
blood is there. Certainly such younger Ministers as there have 
been in Sir Winston’s Government have not marked themselves 
out as future leaders. This is an important problem for Sir 
Anthony Eden. The Conservative Party. after three and a half 
years in office, is losing its impetus. It is just carrying on, with- 
out any clear idea of what it wants to do next. If Sir Anthony 
cannot find anyone to restore the sense of direction, it will help 
little to win the next election, whenever it takes place. 


Newspaper Strike 


HE intransigence of the electricians and the engineers 
confirms our diagnosis of last week: this has been a 
strike not for higher wages, but for power. Not only 
have the Unions rejected arbitration (in view of the weakness 
of their wages case they were bound to); they have also refused 
to return to work pending the verdict of the Minister's Court 
of Inquiry, thereby depriving the public of one of the benefits 
that these courts have given in the past: 
This intransigence, however, could not have been main- 
tained unless the Union leaders had the confidence of their 
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members. That they possess that confidence is undeniable; 
less because of any dissatisfaction with earnings than because 
of the dislike felt by most workers in the industry—printers 
and journalists as well as the strikers—for their conditions of 
employment. 

The reasons for the present discontents in the newspaper 
industry are easy to see. One of them, as Mr. Randolph 
Churchill has been arguing, is the bad effect of restrictive 
trade practices. The Newspaper Proprietors’ Association is 
a ‘ring’; it suffers from all the defects of such bodies. Another 
even more important reason is the influence of Big Business 
in Fleet Street. 

The public is probably not aware that the ‘editor’ in most 
London newspaper offices has no longer much influence, except 
as a technician. Newspapers are run by remote control. They 
are under day-to-day, even minute-to-minute supervision of 


423 


an owner, or of a managing director whose primary concern 
is not always news. The unforeseen result has been a weakening 
of staff loyalty ties. Just or unjust, liked or hated, the editor 
of old was a familiar, an approachable figure to printers as well 
as to reporters. Today he is a puppet: and his staff know it. 
The newspaper employee feels that he is working not for ‘the 
paper’ but for impersonal executives whom he never sees, and 
whom he knows only through printed directives. He does not 
like it: and he is now expressing his dislike. 

The communist unions are taking advantage of this feeling; 
and they will continue to do so until the press, which has long 
been urging businesses and ministries to improve their labour 
relations, does something to set its own house in order. Because 
of its failure in them, 700 men can hold a vital industry—and 
the community—to ransom; and the communists will be the 
beneficiaries. 


Moral for the Chancellor 


LTHOUGH a Treasury spokesman described the reduced 
loss of golden dollars during March as ‘a satisfactory 
result,’ and the pound gained strength in the foreign 

exchange market, it is far too early yet to be sure that the 
deterioration in the overseas accounts of the sterling countries 
has been halted. Ignoring the receipts of defence aid and 
other special payments, the sterling area lost 28 million dollars 
to the rest of the world last month against 101 million in 
February. These figures are only a poor reflection of the 
balance of trade between the sterling area and other countries. 
A good deal of short-term capital which left London earlier 
this year may recently have returned. Moreover we do not 
know (and will probably never learn) how many dollars had 
to be spent by the Bank of England in mopping up transfer- 
able account sterling. All in all the golden dollar figures do 
not dispel the notion that inflation is at work again. This 
lends additional significance to the disappointing figures for 
personal savings which were published last week. In spite of 
great prosperity at home in 1954, the public set aside only as 
much money as in 1953. Bearing in mind how much incomes 
have increased, this means that people were less willing to 
save than before. a discouraging reversal of the trend in the 
previous year or two. It is true that the National Savings move- 


ment did well. Lord Mackintosh announced that new savings 
in the past twelve months were ‘the best for all time,’ and 
even when allowance is made for repayments of old savings, 
the result is the best for seven years. Moreover, the public 
put more money into building societies, and invested more 
through life insurance companies. But all this seems to have 
been largely offset by the great increase in the public’s in- 
debtedness on hire-purchase agreements. The moral for the 
Chancellor and his advisers is that more must be done to 
encourage people to save. If, for instance, the Chancellor could 
rely on a rise in personal savings this year of, say, £150 million, 
then his unenviable task of having to restrain demand just 
before the election would be much easier. But in present 
circumstances it is difficult to urge large tax remissions as the 
way to stimulate more savings. One thing which could be done 
is to remove the petty restrictions enforcing the payment of 
tax on interest earned on deposit accounts and in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. These were introduced by Mr. Gaitskell in 
an attempt to beat tax evasion. Not only do they fail to do this, 
but they also create unnecessary work for the Inland Revenue 
and the banks, bring in little revenue, and discourage saving 
through these channels. 
They should go. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


Home 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL—It was announced from 10 
Downing Street on Tuesday evening that Sir Winston 
Churchill had tendered his resignation to Her Majesty, who had 
accepted it. 

Sir Winston drove into Buckingham Palace at 4.30 on Tuesday 
afternoon. The Queen had preceded him by only a few minutes 
When he left No. 10, wearing a silk hat, it was noted that the Prime 
Minister was all smiles. An hour afterwards he drove again down 
the Mall and the official announcement came. The worst-kept 
domestic political secret of the last few years was an accom- 
plished revelation. After the ex-Prime Minister left the Palace 
there was some brief expectation that his successor might drive 
up. Sir Anthony, not without precedent, delayed his visit to the 
Queen for at least a day. 


PARLIAMENT—The Commons was dominated this week by the 
imminence of Sir Winston’s resignation, the effect being to pro- 
duce an atmosphere of unusual flatness relieved by an occasional 
calculated allusion by the Opposition to the impending event 





The main business on March 31 was a discussion on the need 
to improve the efficiency of the police forces. It was agreed on all 
sides that recruitment must be increased, but Labour spokesmen 
took exception to the Government's scheme for offering boys of 
fifteen or sixteen the option of entering the force as police cadets 
instead of doing military service, the condition being that they 
should remain in the force until at least the age of twenty-six. 

On Friday, Mr. Harold Davies’s Non-Industrial Employment 
Bill, which seeks to give office, agricultural and other classes of 
non-industrial labour some of the protection already enjoyed by 
industrial workers in respect of their conditions of work, received 
a second reading, thanks to a tactical defeat of the Government. 

On Monday, the Commons agreed without a division to the 
Government motion for the approval of the Turco-lraqi mutual 
cO-operation pact and the agreement with the Iraqi Government. 
Such Labour criticism as there was concentrated on the argument 
that this would embitter relations with Israel 

Finally, another but, as usual, unsuccessful attempt was made 
to persuade the Government to ban the dyeing of kippers: a 
Labour MP wanted to encourage return to the health-giving 
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properties and appetising appearance of smoking, rather than 
painting, in the industry. But a Conservative rejected the implica- 
tion that dyed kippers were harmful, and a Labour member 
suggested that the herring industry had enough difficulties to 
surmount without worrying about ‘painted ladies’; and the 
Minister himself was able to take shelter under the umbrella of 
the Food Standards Committee. 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS—In so far as anybody can 
be gratified by the results of the local elections, it must be the 
Central Conservative Office. An analysis of the London County 
Council poll shows a swing of close on 4 per cent. to the Tories; 
and they also were the gainers in the only councils which changed 
hands, the West Riding, Lancashire and Essex. Although the per- 
centage of voters who went to the polls was in general too small 
for any satisfactory conclusion to be drawn about the state of the 
parties, the Rightward trend is too widespread to be dismissed by 
the Opposition as of no significance. 


MR. ANEURIN BEVAN—In his first speech to his constituents 
made to a meeting of about twelve hundred people last Thursday, 
Mr. Bevan affirmed amid cheers that ‘if belonging to the Labour 
movement means we are going to be driven to vote for pro- 
positions in which we don't believe and in which we think the 
fate of mankind will be involved, then no discipline will ever 
drive me to vote for such proposals.’ He was asking, he said, only 
for toleration. A Labour management committee in the Ebbw 
Vale division unanimously declared its confidence in Mr. Bevan 
and urged that the Whip should be restored to him. On Friday 
Mr. John Strachey made the same plea at the annual conference 
of the Scottish Council of the Labour Party at Dundee. 


HIGH WAGE ECONOMY—Speaking at Bolton on Saturday, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross called for an end to dissension in the Labour 
Party, and a united drive on the basis of a programme designed to 
secure higher wages by increasing industrial efficiency. 


SIMPKIN MARSHALL—On Wednesday, March 30, Mr. Ian 
Maxwell, managing director of Simpkin Marshall Ltd., the 
distributing agency of the book trade, announced that the firm 
was going into voluntary liquidation. Discussions have been held 
about the possibility of creating a substitute for Simpkin Marshall, 
but so far without success. Publishers are thus faced with the 
necessity of handling a multitude of small orders, and book- 
sellers—small booksellers in particular—of dealing individually 
with a multitude of publishers. For many booksellers, and for 
some publishers, the prospect is a grave one. 


BANKS—tThe National Union of Bank Employees seized on a 
recent statement by the Chairman of Martins Bank that: ‘Every 
employer must welcome the existence of a strong trade union. 
Did this mean, they asked him, that he would welcome the 
existence of a strong bank employees’ union, and if not, why not? 
He has now replied that, in its context, his statement ‘referred 
primarily to industrial workers.’ In the absence of any explana- 
tion of why only industrial workers should be trusted with union 
responsibility, the bank employees are pressing on with their 
campaign for full negotiating rights. 

NEWSPAPER STRIKE—On Tuesday the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union and the Electrical Trades Union recognised the 
strike as official and began to pay their members for not working. 
An even more powerful union in the printing trade, the National 
Society of Operative Printers and Assistants, has come on the 
scene. Not only has it put in a claim for an immediate increase of 
12s. per week, but it has raised with the NPA ‘matters which, 
unless resolved, may lead to complications with regard to any 
resumption of work by our members following any settlement of 
the dispute between the AEU, the ETU and the NPA.’ On Tues- 
day evening, however, there were rumours that a formula had 
been found which might enable the newspapers to be produced 
while negotiations went on 

BOAC—BOAC, which has now operated at a profit for four 
years, recorded a profit for the year ending March 31 of 
£1 360,000. 
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SPORT—A year ago a Cambridge driver, Mr. W. A. Scott Brown, 
was refused permission to enter for the British Empire Trophy 
race for sports cars on the grounds of disability. Mr. Scott Brown 
has only one hand. This year he was allowed to enter, and not 
only won, but he won in appalling conditions, through heavy 
rain and on treacherous rvad surfaces. His victory helped to save 
last Saturday’s sport from being too feeble an anti-climax after 
the previous Saturday's; so, too, did Stanley Matthews’s display 
at Wembley, which confounded eleven Scots and thousands of 
their supporters, who had descended on London that morning, 
tam-o’-shanters on heads and flasks (or bottles) at hip. Still, long 
after this England victory is forgotten, last Saturday may still be 
remembered by soccer followers as the day Chelsea led Division | 
by four pcints, as a result of a ‘robust’ display against the Spurs, 


Abroad 


FAR EAST—After an uneasy truce of some three days in Saigon, 
there is a risk of fighting breaking out again. The transfer of the 
Bao-Daist General Phuong to the side of the Prime Minister has 
made less difference than was expected; the Bao-Daists are 
split, and the General has been disowned by the ‘Pope.’ Mean- 
while the hostility of the other sects, Hoa-Hao and the Binh Xuyen, 
to the Government continues unabated, and even the elimination 
from the centre of Saigon of the odd hundred Binh Xuyen 
soldiers has not really improved the situation. The blockade has 
shown how easily Saigon can be cut off from its sources of supply, 
and the desperate attempts of the French General Ely to bring 
about a reconciliation may be in part due to his recognition of 
the impossibility of feeding the population of Saigon without the 
agreement of the sects. 

The announcement has been made in Peking that the former 
Chinese Vice-President, Kao Kang, who had been missing, be- 
lieved purged, for some months, had committed suicide ‘as an 
expression of his ultimate betrayal of the party.” Kao, who had 
been responsible for the economic development of Manchuria, 
apparently refused to admit to treachery or wrong-doing; he may 
have intended to express something quite different by his suicide 
—if suicide it was. The Chinese, more fortunate than the Russians, 
need not risk unpopularity when they execute the fathers of the 
Revolution; they can always allege that the condemned man took 
his own life, and that the action was an admission of his guilt. 

In a review of foreign. affairs in the Indian Parliament, Mr. 
Nehru attacked regional pacts in the Middle and Far East. The 
Bangkok Conference and the Manila Treaty, he said, had upset 
all expectations of peace in the Far East and South-East Asia; the 
Middle East defence pacts had broken up the homogeneity of the 
area and created much bitterness. The only sensible path before 
the world, he concluded, is to follow Gandhi's philosophy that war 
is evil and that force achieves nothing. 

The committee of the Indian Parliament considering the Bill to 
determine the conditions in which nationalisation of businesses, 
etc., could be carried out has carried an amendment that the pay- 
ment of compensation, instead of being compulsory as was pro- 
posed by the Government, should be decided by the legislature. 

Following on attacks on the Pakistani Legation in Kabul by 
Pathan tribesmen demonstrating in favour of Pushtunistan (the 
establishment of a Pathan independent state on the NW frontier) 
and to protest against the recent decision to merge the tribal areas 
into West Pakistan, Pakistan Radio announces that Government 
officials have had to persuade tribesmen to abandon a foray into 
Afghanistan to avenge the attack on the legation. 

Although his Labour Front polled little more than a quarter of 
the votes cast, Mr. David Marshall finds himself in power in 
Singapore after the new Constitution’s first general election. His 
party is pledged to obtain immediate self-government, leading to 
eventual Commonwealth status: to merging Singapore with the 
Malay Federation: and to the introduction of the Welfare State. 
Nothing in his public utterances suggests that he is aware of the 
administrative problems he will have to face, or that he has the 
judgement to face them squarely; but his integrity is not in ques- 
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tion, and he has a good opportunity to prove his administrative 
capacity in the months to come. 

Mr. Menzies’ announcement that the Government of Australia 
js to send land, sea and air forces to Malaya has been criticised by 
Dr. Evatt, Leader of the Opposition, who believes that some effort 
should be made to settle the Malayan question by agreement or 
amnesty. Mr. Menzies in turn attacked Dr. Evatt’s attitude as 
being detestable, asking whether he wanted to leave Malaya un- 
defended. 


EUROPE—In spite of quadrilateral assurances of readiness to 
meet, the date and nature of the Four-Power Conference remains 
indefinite. Differences between Sir Winston Churchill and Sir 
Anthony Eden on the level at which discussions should begin haye 
precluded an official Foreign Office stand; President Eisenhower's 
differences with Sir Winston on this, on the question of an 
agenda, and on the admission of Western Germany seem likely 
to prove a bigger stumbling-block. Reports of a probable meeting 
of the three Western Foreign Ministers in Paris in May ‘to prepare 
a new approach to the Soviet Union’ coincided over the weekend 
with a reiteration by the Soviet New Times of the necessity for a 
Four-Power Conference ‘for consolidating peace and reducing 
tension,” but adding that any illusions that Marshal Bulganin’s 
statement indicated a more favourable attitude to the Paris Agree- 
ments could ‘only bring disappointment to those who entertain 
them.’ Rumours from Moscow go further with the warning that 
Russia may refuse to discuss the future of Germany if the Federal 
Republic begins to rearm. 

Weekend traffic through the Soviet zone into Berlin was normal 
despite the extravagantly increased toll charges imposed by the 
East German Government. The argument that the increases are 
necessary to maintain roads in the Soviet zone is held to be 
inadequate by the three Western High Commissioners who have 
protested in identical notes that ‘the measure can only be regarded 
as politically inspired and intended to impede the free movement 
of persons and goods between the Federal Republic and Berlin 

. and the Soviet zone,’ and that such action would constitute 
an infringement of the 1949 agreements ending the Berlin 
blockade. 


Chancellor Adenauer is fighting a delaying action in the 
Bundestag. Various Social Democrat motions calling for adjourn- 
ment of the Saar agreement have been defeated, though a majority 
of the Free Democrats and the BHE Refugee Party lent their 
voices to swell the anti-government vote. A counter-resolution by 
the Christian Democrats achieved rejection of the Socialists’ de- 
mand for publication of the Chancellor’s letter to M. Pinay on 
the right of the Saarlanders to determine their own future and of 
all subsequent conversations with the French Government, a 
demand which Dr. Adenauer considered it would not be in the 
public interest to meet while negotiations are in progress. 

In East Germany the Communist Party newspaper Neues 
Deutschland has announced that East German youths between 
eighteen and twenty-two are to be ‘called up’ for two years’ 
‘voluntary service’ in the barracked police forces. In this context 
freiwillig is thought to be East German double-talk for ‘compul- 
sory.’ This force, already over 100,000 strong, will provide the core 
of an East German army when West Germany rearms. 


Lufthansa flies again. On April 1, for the first time for ten 
years, Germans were able to ‘fly German’ oncé more. For the 
crowds who greeted the first aircraft when they touched down this 
was perhaps the most tangible sign yet of returning sovereignty. 
In May the first flights outside Germany begin—to London and 
Paris. In June a fleet of eight Super-Constellations is scheduled to 
begin transatlantic flights to New York. By August of next year 
Lufthansa intends to build up a network of 18,000 miles of 
scheduled services and fly as far west as Buenos Aires and as far 
east as Teheran. 

In Cyprus home-made bombs, explosives and ‘Molotov cock- 
tails’ have been used in the worst terrorist demonstrations in the 
Colony since the riots of 1931. The Turkish community have 
appealed for protection, the Cypriot Communist Party blames 
Athens for inciting the outbreaks, while the Left-wing Pan- 
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Cyprian Labour Federation puts the responsibility upon those 
seeking to make ‘Government measures against the working class 
appear justified.” The Greek Nationalist paper Ethnos has fanned 
the flames with reports of the Governor’s appeal for authority to 
declare a state of emergency—reports which have been denied. 


MIDDLE EAST—The defence pact signed this week between 
Britain and Iraq has irritated Egypt, but brought no comfort to 
Israel. Israel's fear is that the new Middle East defence arrange- 
ments will lead to a vast importation of arms into the Arab States, 
and a progressive weakening of her strategic position. She is 
trying to persuade Britain to join her in a bilateral pact, guaran- 
teeing her territorial integrity, promising to maintain the balance 
of weapon-power in the Middle East, and integrating her into the 
West's defence system. But the Foreign Office, aware that too close 
a tie with Israel would make amicable relations with the Arab 
States impossible, has so far been evasive. Sir Anthony Eden on 
Monday offered what amounted to a guarantee of any Israeli- 
Arab settlement: but as any such settlement is unlikely in the 
foreseeable future, this promise amounts to little. He stated that 
Israel had received the new Middle East defence pacts ‘calmly.’ 
Other observers assert that, on the contrary, it has gone far to 
convince the Israelis that they must rely on their own strength, 
and that if (as they believe) the present Middle East equilibrium 
is bound to lead to war sooner or later. it had best from Israel’s 
point of view be sooner. 

The crisis in Yemen caused a flurry wi concern in Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. Their governments, aware that the old Imam’s self- 
proclaimed successor is an admirer of Western methods, wondered 
whether he would be tempted to come down on the Turco-Iraqi 
side of the Arab fence. He promised that his country’s foreign 
policy, which has recently followed Egypt's line, will remain un- 
changed; but Egypt was not entirely convinced. 


USA—Three men of note have died within a few days of each 
other in America. Walter White was 1/64th Negro: he could have 
passed for a white man anywhere, but chose to stay with, and 
fight on behalf of, the Negroes. Before he died he had the pleasure 
of seeing the Supreme Court make its ruling against schools segre- 
gation. The other two men were journalists: Joseph Pulitzer, of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and Colonel Robert McCormick, of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

The Chinese off-shore islands controversy sagged: Senator 
Wayne Morse, in trying to pin the President down to a specific 
announcement of US intentions, succeeded only in provoking 
more support for Eisenhower's policy of flexible discretion. But a 
small step was taken towards more rational relations between East 
and West when the State Department gave permissicn for seventy- 
six Chinese students, detained in the US for security reasons, to 
return home. 

Among the distinguished visitors who arrived in the US were 
Sir William Penney and Sir John Cockcroft, out there to watch 
atomic explosions on and above the Nevada Desert. Neither was 
communicative about the prospects for greater co-operation on 
atomic weapons between Britain and the United States; but the 
British Information Service in New York took care to emphasise 
Sir William’s reputation as a shrewd money-saver in atomic re- 
search—the implication being that the Americans might be 
tempted to trade specialist knowledge on recent developments for 
hints on how to make better or more economical use of them. 


AFRICA—The French National Assembly has approved a Bill 
creating a legal ‘state of emergency’ (something which formerly 
did not exist in French law) in Algeria for six months, owing to 
the rebellion in the Aures Mountains. The powers conferred give 
the civil authorities the right to organise house-to-house searches, 
to control the press and the radio, and to transfer certain cate- 
gories of judicial proceedings before military courts. This, it is 
claimed, will be more effective than the declaration of a state of 
siege, the only legal procedure available up to now. 

The British Governor of Uganda has ordered the expulsion of 
all Kikuyu, Meru and Embu tribesmen from the Protectorate in 
order to prevent the spread of Mau Mau from Kenya to Uganda. 
The order will be carried out within three months. 
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Political Commentary 


The Genius 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


the reign of Queen Victoria; he has lived to be 

the first Prime Minister of her great-great-grand- 
daughter. His first political leader was Salisbury, who in his 
younger and more adventurous days had led the attack on the 
1867 Reform Bill; he has lived to preside over the first Con- 
servative Government to accept the principle of ‘one man, one 
vote.” He grew up during the years when Seeley, through The 
Expansion of England, was giving academic respectability to 
the imperialist idea; he has lived to assist in the contraction 
of England. The House of Commons, when he first knew it, 
included only two Labour members; he has lived to be the 
impotent leader of a Conservative opposition confronted by 
4 massive Labour majority. He has seen the beginning and 
the end of the political careers of Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley 
Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain. He is still here. 

A political life of such length and such activity, and cover- 
ing years of such dramatic and stupendous change, should 
yield some hint of what his political influence has been. Yet it 
is almost impossible to discover it. Will Conservatives ever 
in the future quote him, as they now quote Peel or Disraeli 
or even his own father? Will his name be associated with a 
great social or political development, as Lloyd George's now is 
with the beginning of the social services? Will it be possible to 
show that the political scene has in any way been changed 
by his long years in office, as it certainly was changed by 
Baldwin’s determination to create the conditions in which 
working-class politics could work within a Parliamentary 
framework? If the answer to these questions is ‘No,’ it does 
not in the least detract from the greatness of the man. Chatham, 
the most obvious parallel with Churchill in the odd but dis- 
tinguished roll of Prime Ministers, rendered the supreme ser- 
vice to his country by saving it in war. It is also possible to 
turn back to his speeches on, say, the American Revolution 
and find, even today, inspiration in his plea for liberty. But 
Chatham left the parties, the balance of political forces in the 
country, unchanged. 


W INSTON CHURCHILL’S political career began in 


The truth is that Chatham was not, and Churchill has never 
been, a party politician. Macaulay accused Chatham of ter- 
giversation; his contemporaries have many times accused 
Churchill of inconsistency. But the accusations cannot stand. 
They are attempts to measure giants by a foot-rule. Churchill, 
like Chatham, has had to use party, to play the party game. 
(He has leaned forwards, backwards and sideways in order to 
avoid committing the fatal mistake of his father of finding 
himself without a party.) But from the beginning to the end 
of his political career he has, temperamentally and intel- 
lectually, been outside party; and not only that, but outside 
every political movement of the time as well. No one would 
ever associate him with the radical measures passed by the 
Liberal Government between 1906 and 1909; yet he was 
responsible for some, and identified himself with all, of them. 
No one could say what part he played from 1924 to 1929 when 
Baldwin was completing his miraculous transformation of the 
two major parties; yet he was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
during all those years. No one would claim that an iota of 
the new Conservatism which has been conceived since 1945 is 
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of Churchill 


attributable to him; yet he has been leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party throughout the process. 


The nearest one can get to defining ‘his political attitude is 
to say that. although he has been a member of both the Con- 
servative and Liberal Parties, he has never been either a 
Conservative or a Liberal. He has been, and still is, a Tory 
Democrat. There has been some doubt in the past whether 
such an odd hybrid can exist. Lord Randolph Churchill did 
not live long enough for anyone to be sure. But his son’s 
political career has been long, full and consistent; and there 
he is, an heraldic beast rampant, all gules and or, the Tory 
Democrat. The essence of the Tory is his organic view of the 
State. He really does believe that the State is a living body, 
and its institutions are living and growing members of it. 
Crown, Church, Parliament and Empire, which to the Con- 
servative may be just useful institutions and to others just 
abstractions, have for him a tangible personality. Thus it was 
that in 1936, at the time of Edward VIII’s abdication, 
Churchill was far more ardent and outspoken in his defence 
of the King than any Conservative thought it either desirable 
or necessary to be. 


Similarly, during last year’s discussions about MPs’ salaries, 
Churchill was firmly in favour of a straightforward increase 
because instinctively he could not dissociate the idea of Par- 
liament from its living and present members. His approach to 
imperial—and, in particular, Indian—affairs has the same 
origin. To him the essence of the Empire is the personal 
allegiance to the Crown, and although now he has accepted 
the formula of Head of the Commonwealth (he has never been 
one for sticking to lost causes), it will always remain incompre- 
hensible to him. (It is a striking fact that, during the past 
eighty years, the most ardent Conservative advocates of the 
Indian connection have been Disraeli, Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Winston Churchill, all of them Tory Demo- 
crats.) The Tory develops a personalised conception of Crown 
and Parliament and Empire. To these the Tory Democrat adds 
the People. To those who do not share the outlook, the con- 
ception may seem absurd. But Churchill's political attitude 
cannot be understood unless it is realised that he thinks of 
the People, not sections or classes of the people, as a living 
reality. This is the basis of what is commonly and mistakenly 
referred to as his Liberalism. 

Winston Churchill's political attitude, then, has divorced 
him from the main political currents of the day. So have his 
temperament and his intellect. What his political career has 
consisted of is one great man throwing himself into the political 
battles of the day on the side to which his temperament and 
intellect directed him, and then exerting every muscle, ever) 
tissue, every fibre, to achieve victory. When he was appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1911, it was wholly in character 
that he should lose at once his enthusiasm for social reform. 
which had been second only to Lloyd George’s, and acquire 
at once an equal enthusiasm for naval rearmament, provoking 
from Lloyd George the complaint that conversation between 
the two of them had become almost impossible ‘because 
Winston will always go on about his blasted ships.” In this 
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approach to politics there are, of course, all the ingredients 
necessary for enemies to make mischief with, and through 
most of his career Churchill was to suffer from the reputation 
for inconsistency and instability. But in the end he proved 
them wrong. He has been the greatest individual force in 
British politics in the present century, if not since Cromwell 
What the last fifteen years of greatness and authority have made 
clear is the motive, the nature of the ambition, behind it all. 


Churchill is, first and last, the historian, and his political 
career has been the historian in action. It is this which gives his 
oratory its power to move men, to persuade their hearts as well 
as their minds. In his greatest speeches he lifts men’s eyes to 
the horizon of history where they may see the long caravan of 
mankind toiling—but bravely toiling, for Churchill has never 
ineighty years lost his hope—into the unknown territory of the 
future. Le Monde knew what it was doing when it called his 
last speech on the hydrogen bomb, ‘Reflections on the theme of 
the Apocalypse.’ There is the hint of revelation, of pushing 
back the boundaries of time, in all Churchill’s greatest utter- 
ances. He surveys the world in an hour; but not the world 
alone. All the centuries are at his command. He is steeped in 
history. Charlemagne and Napoleon, Richelieu and Lincoln, 
Attila and Frederick the Great, there is not a great figure in 
history which has not become a part of his own distinctive 
composition, not a passage in the whole story of man’s great- 
ness and man’s mischief which has not been poured into the 
crucible of his mind. There for eighty years it has been fer- 
menting and, though he may change his address, the process 
will go on. 

* * . 


From history he has drawn his inspiration. First, and above 
all, this vivid picture of the unending march of history (how 
often has he conjured it up in speech after speech! ) and of each 
person’s part in it. Secondly, and more particularly, an equally 
vivid picture of Britain’s part in it. This is the source of his 
actions. History has taught him that Britain has been great, is 
great and ought to be great. It is only within the context of 
this belief that, politically, he exists, moves and has his being 
It is the theme, for example, of his life of Marlborough. It is 
only superficially that these three volumes can be seen as a 
pious monument to an ancestor, a lusty swipe at Macaulay’s 
calculated denigration. What gives them their unity and their 
life is the impassioned—even when it is implicit—advocacy of 
a European alliance led by Britain. He has never doubted that 
this is Britain’s place in the world. It is not a Tory view, not a 
Conservative view, not a Liberal view, not even a British view, 
but just one historian’s conviction that Europe has been the 
cradle and nursery of all that is best in the world and that 
Britain has been its only reliable guardian. How this con- 
ception of Britain in Europe lends wings to his oratory! 
‘Banish all ideas of revenge,’ he once cried to the House of 
Commons; ‘anything is better than this ceaseless degeneration 
of the heart of Europe—Europe will die of that.’ 


The influence of the European idea on his actions and his 
policy needs no emphasising. He has been awarded the Charle- 
magne Prize for his work for European unity. There is no 
taint for either in linking their two names. Across twelve cen- 
turies they are joined, the two men who have taken this 
despoiled corner of the world and tried to make it a secure 
smallholding for mankind. Here, in the eighth century and in 
the twentieth century, the hopes of man are to be re-born and 
tenderly cherished. Such is Churchill’s vision. Set beside it the 
bleating isolationism of those around him, the tired neutralism 
of the Left, the cowardly reticence of the Right; take, if you can 
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bear it, one downward glance at these blacklegs of mankind, 
who wish to contract out of the great march of history because 
they will not pay the political levy; put the minnows beside 
the man, and judge of greatness while you may. I firmly believe 
that what is healthy and vibrant in Europe today, which is more 
than most people allow, is the work of this one man. He lit 
the torch, and whatever his mistakes and failings, it is above 
all for this that unborn generations will remember and praise 
him. 
* > o 

The European idea is also the source of his consistent and 
warm attachment to America. America is to him part of 
Europe, just as he, by birth, is part of America. When he talks 
of the Anglo-American alliance, as he does with a conviction 
which is reserved for few other subjects, he always speaks of 
the English-speaking peoples, and this is the clue. America to 
him is an extension of Europe, and of that part of Europe 
which he knows and loves best. I have no idea what his history 
of the English-speaking peoples is going to be like, but it could 
well be his greatest work, if he has had time to devote to it 
himself and not had to leave too much to donnish ghost- 
writers. For, now that America has the power to change our 
fortunes and our lives, the understanding of her which 
Churchill offers, the realisation that beneath all the turbulence, 
all the crude outbursts of illiberalism and impatience, she is a 
part of Europe, a part of us, and therefore a trusty defender 
of both Europe and us, is of incalculable value. His retirement 

I suppose that is the word, but who can possibly think of 
Churchill retiring?—could hardly be better spent than in 
fostering the idea of the unity of America and Europe. 


He is all the better fitted to do this, because he has done 
more than any other man since the war to reassert Britain’s 
and Europe’s influence with America. When one comes to 
think of it, his achievement during the years in opposition, from 
1945 to 1950, was remarkable. He was without office, without 
responsibility, without power. Yet he did more than any 
Minister to reorientate the foreign policy of the free nations. 
The Fulton speech, with its plea for the Anglo-American 
alliance, and the Zurich speech, with its plea for a united 
Europe, changed the course of the foreign policies of a score of 
countries. And this was the work, not of a nation, or of a 
government, or of a party, but of one lone man, speaking from“ 
obscure platforms—who, outside America had ever heard of 
Fulton before? Yet its name will now live in history—to the 
peoples of the world; and they heard and heeded. He had no 
armies to command, no bargaining counter to play, no place 
at international conferences. Yet he changed history by his 
words, because his words contained the wisdom of the cen- 
turies. It is impossible to think of an influence like it, and one 
marvels that there can be such power in a human being, and 
that it has not corrupted. 


This has not tried to be a balanced survey of Churchill, a 
judicial summing-up of his talents and his policies. It has 
been an attempt to discover, first, his nature as a political 
animal, and secondly, the quality of his greatness. How, in the 
end, does one define this greatness? It is, I think, this. 
Churchill and the other hundred supremely great men of his- 
tory give one a glimpse of what man is capable of. After 
Churchill the determinists can take their schemes away again 
and find what consolation they may in rewriting them. For 
we who have lived with this man have seen one human being 
change the course of world history. And it is for this simple 
fact that in the end one remains most grateful. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THE RESEMBLANCE of our extreme Left to the American ex- 
treme Right has often been noticed. It seems that the more 
anti-American you are the more Americanised you become. 
| see that this process has now been carried a stage further. 
We were for long accustomed to hearing how many thousands 
of letters Senator McCarthy received assuring him that he was 
a one hundred per cent. American and that the Democrats were 
all traitors. We have, too, from time to time heard how many 
letters other Congressmen have received on various topics. At 
last the Bevanites have followed suit. The editor of the Bevan- 
ite Tribune, I sec, spent a weekend of piety handling the great 
man’s mail. ‘Astonishingly only fourteen out of several 
thousands are critical,’ we learn. And we are given, in the 
authentic American manner of Time Magazine, a number of 
extracts from letters plus for some reason the geographical area 
from which they emanated. 


IN CHRISTMAS WEEK my predecessor Strix had a note on his 
discovery of the Spectator’s American namesake, a breezy 
journal printed in ‘two colors thruout.” Now I have to record 
a new arrival to the distinguished company, for I see in the 
Sporting Star of Bangalore that an Indian Spectator—‘a 
society-cum-family magazine’-—is about to make its first 
appearance. 
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THE LATEST example of Soviet self-criticism is pleasing. I came 
across it in a Communist Party paper which Contains ap 
account of horrific conditions in a factory somewhere jp 
Russia. The directors and senior engineers of this factory 20 
so far as to use the second person singular when speaking to 
their subordinates. But this is not the full extent of their feudg] 
insolence. They actually give orders; they do not say ‘good 
morning’ to their staff when they arrive, and when they leaye 
at night they only say ‘good night’ to those of them with whom 
they are pleased. It is a relief to find that such things are 
merely a hangover from the bad old days of the Czars, As 
Izvestia said the other week (in a piece about habitual biga. 
mists), “They are one of the unpleasant consequences of the 
capitalist regime.’ 


. * > 


THE QUESTION whether the Manchester Guardian is a ‘national’ 
newspaper or not has been much debated during the newspaper 
strike. I think it has itself settled the question with its headline 
in Tuesday’s edition: 
RESIGNATION LIKELY 
TODAY 
SiR WINSTON MAY MAKE ParTING SALUT! 
TO LANCASHIRI 


PHAROS 


More About the Newspaper Strike 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


[ the beginning of the strike some of the proprietors 
were a bit wobbly at the outset but they now seem 
determined and united. Some weeks ago when negotia- 

tions over new rates of pay were going on between the National 
Society of Operative Printers and Assistants and the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association, and it was pointed out to the 
Union leaders that some newspapers, notably the News 
Chronicle, were already losing money, the NATSOPA secre- 
tary, Mr. Briginshaw, said ‘There’s a lot of money in cocoa,’ 
the implication being that Cadbury’s could well afford to run 
their paper at a loss. This remark has been taken note of by 
the newspaper proprietors, and there is little doubt that most 
of them are prepared to place their personal fortunes behind 
the fortunes of their newspapers, at any rate for the purposes 
of the present fight. 


Nearly all the proprietors have large fortunes quite indepen- 
dent of the newspaper business. The roll call is impressive. 
Colonel John Jacob Astor (New York real estate), Lord Beaver- 
brook (cement, cinemas and public utilities), Lord Rothermere 
(newsprint and large trust funds created by his father, the 
first Viscount, in Canada and South Africa), Lord Camrose 
and Mr. Michael Berry (the resources of the Amalgamated 
Press, together with enormous trust funds created by their 
father). Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King, chairman of the Dail) 
Mirror group, has probabiy no large private fortune but his 
group of newspapers have an estimated income of more than 
£600,000 from their investment in the newsprint firm of Albert 
E. Reed. And of course, the Daily Herald can call not only on 
the resources of Odhams Press, who own 49 per cent. of its 
stock, but also, whimsically enough, on the far larger resources 





of the TUC who own 51 per cent. Lord Kemsley probably does 
not dispose of a great fortune outside of the newspaper busi- 
ness, but his provincial papers, most of which have not been 
struck, have been coining money during the past twelve months. 
The Sheffield Telegraph alone made a profit of £400,000 last 
year. Money talks, and it can be taken for granted that it will 
not be lack of money which will force concessions from the 
proprietors. 

Doctor Dalton, appearing on the BBC’s Jn the News last 
Friday, said that he thought that these highly skilled electri- 
cians and engineers employed by the newspaper industry ought 
to get a proper wage. He did not say what wages they are 
receiving or what he thinks would be ‘proper.’ Under the 
recent concessions, most of them would now be taking home, 
with overtime, £18 10s., if they were not on strike. How skilled 
are these 700 men who have led to 22,000 of their comrades 
being thrown out of work? They are certainly no more skilled 
than hundreds of thousands of electricians and engineers 
employed in other industries throughout the land. Much of the 
electricians’ work consists in replacing electric light bulbs 
which get broken or pinched, while the engineers have need of 
far less skill than engineers in other industries. When an 
important machine breaks down. they are seldom asked to 
ménd it. The management prefers to send for the engineers 
employed by the manufacturers. Incidentally, the engineers 
who make the machines are paid £5 or £6 a week less than 
those who maintain them in the newspaper offices. 

It might in passing be noted that Mr. Walter Elliot and Sir 
Robert Boothby (who is as good as he thinks he is on television) 
both missed a splendid opportunity for scoring over Doctor 
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Dalton. Mr. Crossman brought up the question of leakages to 
newspapers; but such is the camaraderie of Members of Parlia- 
ment when they appear before the TV cameras that no one 
drew attention to the most famous leak of all times, the Budget 
jeak in 1947 which led to Doctor Dalton’s dismissal from the 
Treasury. 

Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail group (Daily Mail, Daily 
Sketch, Sunday Dispatch, Evening News and Weekend Mail) 
are saying that the strike is costing them £150,000 per week. 
Beaverbrook Newspapers (Daily Express, Sunday Express, 
Evening Standard and Junior Express) are probably incurring 
asimilar loss. Last week the Express had an edge on the Mirror 
group. They were able to produce the Junior Express, since it 
had already been printed by the Sun Engraving Co. at Watford, 
while the Junior Mirror (Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King), which 
is printed on the same presses as its adolescent and juvenile 
delinquent parent, was struck. This week, as a gesture of 
solidarity among the newspaper proprietors, the Junior Express 
has decided not to come out until the strike ends. 

As a matter of fact, it is most unlikely that either the Junior 
Express or the Junior Mirror will ever come out again. Neither 
can make money under a million sale and both of them have 
fallen far below that figure. 

One attractive aspect of the strike has been the disappearance 
from the bookstalls of Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King’s salacious 
Reveille and his cousin Lord Rothermere’s disreputable ersatz 
imitation of it, the Weekend Mail. Both these squalid little brats 
are reared in their parents’ offices; so they also have been 
struck. For one week at least we have been spared the unlovely 
spectacle of these two nephews of the late Lord Northcliffe 
scavenging the gutter market. 

Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King is being just as tough and solid 
as his fellow proprietors. The Unions offered to produce the 
Junior Mirror and Reveille. The Mirror group refused, saying. 
in effect, everything to be published or nothing. 

Lord Rothermere presided over the NPA meeting on Thurs- 
day morning of last week. According to some of the people 
who were there he made a most graceful speech in which he 
thanked his colleagues, particularly Lord Burnham, for the way 
in which they had held the fort while he was away on the 
Riviera. On Friday morning he represented the NPA at the 
meeting with the unions at the Ministry of Labour. All accounts 
concur in reporting that Lord Rothermere makes an admirable 
chairman of the NPA on the occasions when he is present. 
There is no doubt that Lord Burnham and his colleagues are 
somewhat overtired after the protracted three months of abor- 
tive negotiations in which they have been engaged and it has 
been a real advantage to the proprietors to have Lord Rother- 
mere return fresh and relaxed from his holiday in Monte Carlo. 

Life in newspaper offices, generally speaking, has been 
dreary beyond belief for the editorial staff. In most offices the 
majority of the reporters have been put to work polishing up 
obituary notices. In the course of this process, one newspaper 
ploughing through its ‘morgue’ discovered that it had no 

obituary notice of Mr. Attlee. The writer of this article was 
invited to supply the deficiency. However, he was sensibly told 
that there was no hurry about it and that it might provide a 
suitable occupation for a wet Sunday afternoon. 

The only editorial staff who are having a lovely time are the 
racing correspondents. In order to keep their eye in form they 
still have to go to all the race meetings at their employers’ 
expense without the obligation of either forecasting a lot of 
losers or writing a description of the races. 

The Times has continued to set a full paper throughout the 
strike and claims that it has been ready throughout at thirty 
seconds’ notice to produce its normal editions. The Daily 
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Telegraph continued to set a full paper until Saturday. The 
Editor-in-Chief, Mr. Michael Berry, judged that it was stulti- 
fying for the staff to make the paper up night after night when 
there was no chance of coming out; and that it would be good 
for staff morale to miss a day. Most of the papers have merely 
been setting ‘stock’ stories and early abandoned the frustrating 
daily routine of setting a complete paper. 

A few years ago The Times announced with a great flourish 
of trumpets that it had acquired a mobile printing unit which 
in a national emergency could print up to 15,000 copies an 
hour of an 8-page paper measuring 16in. by 104in.—about half 
the size of a normal Times page. It cost The Times about 
£75,000 and it is stuffed with gadgets and radar. It is the latest 
thing of its kind in the world. It is tragic for Colonel Astor that 
throughout the strike this shiny new toy has been immobile. 

The Times, which seemed at the outset of the strike to con- 
template the possibility of breaking away from the NPA, and 
making arrangements to print on its own, has been so exas- 
perated by the attitude of the unions that it has now told the 
other proprietors that it will under no circumstances use its 
mobile unit on its own. If it does use it, it will give equal 
facilities to all other newspapers. 


The Tyrant’s Plea 


By ROBIN McEWEN 


order which is called the Welfare State . . . there 

have been changes, many of them scarcely perceptible 
at the time, which have maintained the rule of law in our be- 
loved land.’ According to the authors of the interesting book- 
let published last week (Rule of Law : A Study by the Inns of 
Court Conservative and Unionist Society. C.P.C., 2s.), there 
has been ‘a vast extension of that element of arbitrariness, of 
prerogative, of wide discretionary authority, on the part of 
the Government which Dicey had seen as the negation of the 
rule of law.” Whoever be right, there are vigorous apologists 
for the principle of unfettered rule by government depart- 
ment, their support generally being the ‘tyrant’s plea’ of 
necessity — smoothness, speed, uniformity, ‘judges mustn’t 
interfere,’ ‘judges can’t understand these technical matters’— 
in a word, efficiency. The one undeniable attribute of this well- 
oiled governmental machine, revealed on rare occasions, as 
in the Crichel Down affair, to the public, continues to be 
monumental incompetence. 

It is a commonplace that the vastly extended scope of 
government has brought with it correspondingly wide powers 
to the executive; it is not surprising, though it may be deplor- 
able, how many such powers have slipped through the par- 
liamentary net, to be secured in statute. What is surprising is 
that control over their exercise has been so readily abandoned 
by the judges themselves. Fourteen years ago, Lord Atkin, in 
his memorable dissenting judgement in Liversidge v. Ander- 
son, declared : ‘I view with apprehension the attitude of judges 
who, on a mere question of construction, when face to face 
with claims involving the liberty of the subject, show them- 
selves more executive-minded than the executive.’ (In that 
case, it may be remembered, the remainder of their lordships 
managed to interpret the words of Regulation 18B ‘If the 
Secretary of State has reasonable cause to believe .. .’ to 
mean ‘If the Secretary of State believes himself to have reason- 
able cause to believe . . .” so as to exempt the Home Secre- 


Acces, to Lord Justice Denning, *. . . In the new 


tary from giving particulars of his reasons for a detention.) 
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Much more has followed. In particular the judges, apparently 
mesmerised by minute differences in the wording of statutes, 
have retreated from general Common Law principles to draw 
a distinction between judicial and ‘quasi-judicial’ powers 
which are, and ‘purely administrative’ powers which are not, 
required to be exercised in accordance with the ‘rules of 


natural justice’: of these at least two are enforced in English 
law; first, a man may not be a judge in his own cause; 


secondly, a party ought not to be condemned unheard, that is, 


without the opportunity both of presenting his own case and 


of answering his opponent’s. The line between these two sorts 


of power becomes more subtle and less predictable with each 
case; and the bewildered citizen may, for example, discover 
that, where his house has been demolished after a decision 
under the Housing Acts, he has been subjected to a ‘quasi- 
judicial’ process, but where he has been dispossessed after 
a decision under the Agriculture Act, it was a ‘purely adminis- 
trative’ process, although each decision was taken by the 
Ministry concerned after an inquiry indistinguishable, to the 
lay eye, one from the other..(The Stevenage case is a good 
example.) How sadly beside the point are the objections 
which can still be made by the victim of an administrative 
decision can be seen in Woollett v. Ministry of Agriculture. 
described on page 18 of Rule of Law; and even there it was 
held that, although the Ministry had not jumped through the 
right technical hoops, their decision was valid. Further, these 
cases, as has been shown by Mr. H. W. R. Wade in the Law 
Quarterly Review, are virtually irreconcilable with earlier 
decisions to the effect that no power, whether judicial or 
administrative, can be validly exercised in disregard of natural 
justice. It is not remarkable that autocrats rush in where judges 
of the House of Lords now fear to tread. 

More galling still, in France, where no such distinction as 
that described above is recognised, the Conseil d’Etat—a body 
not only not independent of the executive, but an integral part 
of it—‘quite simply claims and exercises direct authority over 
every member, high or low, of the internal administration in 
respect of his administrative act as such.’ Professor C. J. 
Hamson, in his brilliant and informative book, Executive Dis- 
cretion and Judicial Control, has shown that this is no idle 
claim, and has pointed the painful contrast, in this field, be- 
tween French and English justice. 

Even where in England the power exercised is judicial or 
‘quasi-judicial,’ control is incomplete, although there the 
judges—notably Lord Justice Denning—have played a far 
more valiant part. A remarkable defect is the premium on 
secrecy: if the erring tribunal has chosen to give reasons, it 
is frequently assailable; if not, not. There is no obligation; 
indeed, reticence has been sanctioned by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The prerogative writ of certiorari, 
traditional method of controlling inferior tribunals, is 
struggling to escape such difficulties; it is still doubtful how 
far other remedies are available. The position is not made 
easier by the inclination of the Crown, when involved, to claim 
privilege for its documents in the most unexpected cases, as in 
Ellis v. Home Office. These and other problems are lucidly 
exposed by the authors of Rule of Law, although they seem 
insufficiently to stress the present extent of the courts’ retreat. 
What is the use of complaining, ‘We sometimes suspected that 
a public inquiry was followed by further representations to the 
Minister which were not disclosed to the aggrieved subject’ 
(page 13), or “The system frequently flouts minimum standards 
of equity and natural justice’ (page 19), when by 1947 the 
House of Lords had accepted Sir Hartley Shawcross’s sub- 
mission in the Stevenage case that ‘it is idle to talk of natural 
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justice in a case of this kind, or of any necessity for an appear. 
ance of justice’? Furthermore, many of the ‘tribunals’ usefully 
listed at the end of the book are not really ‘tribunals’ at ajj 
under present law; in a recent case they were described as the 
Minister’s ‘ear-trumpets,’ which he is at liberty to disregard 
but not discard—sheep (to change the metaphor) in watch. 
dogs’ clothing. 

Few, however, would disagree with the authors’ view of 
what, in theory, is required—summed up on page 39 as that 
‘the rules of natural justice [among which is included the pub. 
lication of reasons] should apply to all administrative decisions 
of a discretionary nature which might injure the subject.’ Their 
practical solution—a new ‘Administrative Division’ of the 
High Court to deal with such decisions—will appear to many 
to be too good to be true—or, rather, practicable. Parliament, 
however ready to set up so-called tribunals, is not, it is to be 
imagined, anxious to add to the number of regular courts; 
besides, the comparatively modest recommendations of the 
Donoughmore Committee have rotted in their pigeon-hole 
since 1932; it is difficult, too, to see how confusion with the 
business of other courts would not arise. 

No less than thirty-three of the forty-six ‘tribunals’ listed 
were set up under Acts passed by the Socialist Government; 
the probable lack of judicial control (which Mr. Bevan, in his 
kindly way, described as ‘judicial sabotage’) was on many 
occasions furiously attacked by their opponents. Those oppon- 
ents are now in power; what is to prevent them amending 
these Acts so that the House of Lords, in its judicial capacity, 
could once again effectively protect the public? This, to- 
gether with an acceptance, however belated, of the principles 
of the Donoughmore Committee, would go some way towards 
a remedy, if the more drastic reform proposed in this booklet 
proved impracticable. 


The Death of a Racket 


By JOHN STEINBECK 


a bouquet of forget-me-nots on the grave of McCarthy. 

The ridiculousness of the whole silly series of investi- 
gations now becomes apparent even to what a friend of mine 
used to call ‘peanut munchers.’ Matusow will have a much 
greater effect than he knows. What follows cannot be worse 
and may be better. It will surely be funny. 

Matusow, swearing he was a Communist, was employed by 
various parts of our government to swear that hundreds of 
other people were Communists. And now he says he lied. He 
swears that other professional government witnesses also lied. 
Now a wave of.hysteria has swept over the investigators. 
Senators who are personally involved cry out that Matusow 
lies now but didn’t lie when he testified for them and against 
their enemies. Senator McCarthy says very sharply that he 
pays no attention to liars. And yet this liar campaigned for 
McCarthy in a happier McCarthian time. Very serious men 
are trying to determine when Matusow lied and when he did 
not. And the conclusion seems to be that he was truthful when 
he testified in your favour and a liar when against. No one 
has publicly suspected that he was possibly a liar all the time— 
even now. 

Matusow’s description of the life of an informer is a sad 
commentary but a believable one. It is the story of Titus Oates 
all over again. An obscure man or woman, unsuccessful or 
unnoticed, joined, or claimed to have joined, the Communist 


cE Matusow testimony, to anyone who will listen, places 
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Party. Perhaps the joining itself grew out of the desire to be 
noticed. The subject then recanted and offered his services to 
the republic for the purpose of denouncing its enemies. In- 
stantly such a person had dramatic centre. Attentions were 
showered on him. Not only was he paid as a government 
expert, but he was paid for lectures. Magazines fought for his 
articles. He experienced the headiest of all drugs. As Matusow 
says, his fear was that it would all be over and himself again 
reduced to obscurity. It is natural that he would cast about for 
means to maintain his lonely position by bringing larger and 
more flamboyant charges. Remember—when Titus Oates’s 
first bill of charges was thrown out, he countered with a 
second, larger bill. The parallel is exact. 

Not only was the peak position of public informer pre- 
carious, it was also highly competitive. If one didn’t keep 
centre, there were many others waiting to step into one’s 
position. If one’s information dried up, one was finished. A 
very famous informer dribbled out his revelations over a 
period of ten years. He is the dean. None other has ever 
equalled his technique. 

Such were the winds of the times that certain basic non- 
sense was allowed to pass unnoticed. For example, a man 
with a perfectly clear record had to undergo a security check 
before being allowed to serve the government. Even a suspicion 
of his having been near to the Communist Party was enough 
to eliminate him. During this process he was subjected to the 
scrutiny of self-confessed ex-Communists. In other words, 
the candidate’s fate was in the hands of men and women who, 
under the law, could not themselves have been trusted in a 
government job. | put all of this in the past tense because | 
believe it is nearly over. I suspect that government informers, 
even if they have told the truth, can’t survive Matusow’s testi- 
mony. He has said that it was a good racket. Well, Matusow 
has ruined the racket. It will never be so good again. 

Now, in spite of the hysterical words of the investigators 
about when they believe Matusow was lying and when telling 
the truth, the fact is that every bit of the testimony of pro- 
fessional witnesses will have to be inspected in terms of the 
old-fashioned rules of evidence. It is possible that much 
accurate testimony will be thrown out because of the perjured. 

All of this is important, but even more important is the quick 
and violent change in the public climate. In the theatre the 
other night a reference to professional witnesses was greeted 
with roars of laughter. There is a great feeling of relief in the 
air. The man who six months ago nodded solemnly over the 
revelations of a menopaused virgin will now be able to believe 
and say that he never took it seriously. It will now become 
apparent that 165,000,000 people have been shuddering in 
terror at a problematical 50,000 Communists. 

The pendulum-swing is manifest in many directions. If 
Cohn and Shine should travel again, they would frighten no 
one. The books are coming back on the shelves of our libraries. 
The price for a McCarthy speech has dropped to very little, 
and his political support for election has become dreaded. It 
is interesting to see various congressmen try to dissociate 
themselves from the whole thing. The financial supporters of 
McCarthy do not back losers. They will look around for 
another man 

It is inevitable that some officials caught with their pants 
rretrievably down must charge that Matusow is still a Com- 
munist, and that his reversal is a part of a plot of the master- 
minds of the Kremlin. But the time for such reasoning has 
passed. No party tactician, regardless of his stupidity, would 
destroy the climate of disunity and suspicion which has 
haunted us for the last few years by substituting a return to 
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sanity. An effective Communist Party would much rather keep 
the investigations going, with their harvest of fear and dis- 
ruption, than produce laughter—which, in my estimation at 
least, is what Communists have most to fear, and against which 
they have no armour. 

We cannot know for sure why Matusow did any of it— 
whether, as some say, it was a deep. plot all along, or whether, 
as he himself says, to make a buck. But testimony and re- 
testimony may well be the little push which causes the pendu- 
lum to swing back. It seems to be happening right now. 


The 1954-55 Test Matches 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


IVORCED from their momentary urgency, the Eng- 
land-Australia Test Matches of 1954-55 emerge as 
exciting rather than great cricket. Great cricket does 
not often produce minute-to-minute excitement. A partnership 
between Hobbs and Sutcliffe or Bradman and Ponsford did 
not so hold the spectator that he feared to take his eyes from 
the game. Rather, he might go away, take a reflective glass of 
beer and return to find the vast plant of the innings growing 
steadily to fulness. The classical winning teams moved un- 
hurriedly, grinding down the opposition with massive cer- 
tainty. Even the matching of two sides of similar strength has 
tended to produce grim movement, with every advantage long 
fought. P 
Last winter’s Tests were absorbingly thrilling in their somer- 
saults because, on slow pitches, most un-Australian in their 
denial of confidence to batsmen, Hutton’s and Johnson’s teams 
were almost tragically vulnerable. The Australian fielding— 
which was glorious—was the only department of either side 
of true Test quality. Effective runs were scored, but only 
Graveney’s century in the last Test was of the quality to dis- 
tinguish its maker from the journeyman player. England 
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deserved to win the rubber as the more courageous—indeed, 
movingly courageous—of two unexceptional elevens. Against 
the West Indies the Australians have since made many runs on 
fast wickets and from bowling short of the highest pace. These 
runs merely emphasised their weakness under the more testing 
conditions of last winter. 

Comparisons with the past can be confusing, but few of the 
1954-55 Australians, on their form of that series, could have 
won a place in Bradman’s team of 1948. Certainly none of the 
players who played in both those teams is now greater than his 
younger self of seven years ago. Similarly, only Evans of the 
present English eleven could have been sure of an England 
cap in 1938. Not Edrich, Compton nor Hutton is as effective 
now as then, and one could not argue May or Cowdrey into 
the place of Hammond or Leyland; Tyson or Statham could 
hardly be preferred to Bowes or Farnes. 

Partisan delight at an English win perhaps obscured the 
team’s deficiencies at the time, but only Evans’s wicket-keeping 
and Hutton’s captaincy were of full Test standard. Hutton was 
technically superb in his marshalling and direction of his 
resources, and, psychologically, he proved relentless. He held 
on determinedly until Australia yielded the advantage. Then he 
twice threw in Tyson and’ Statham to the last shred of their 
strength to win matches they would have been too spent even 
to save if the Australian batting had endured an hour longer. 

May and the fast-maturing Cowdrey batted to retrieve 
matches; Statham and Tyson bowled to win them. Statham 
is an accurate, controlled fast bowler, hammering away with 
due regard to the batsman’s weakness; he is not a lucky 
bowler. Tyson, who has learnt quickly, has the ‘extra yard of 
pace,’ and the surprising quality of his yorker makes him the 
only other English bowler of Test class. Bailey bowled well 
against left-handers and was especially valuable in countering 
Harvey. Appleyard was useful, and Wardle succeeded in the 
relatively unimportant fifth Test. On form in Australia, how- 
ever, at least five players left behind in England could have 
played themselves into the team. 

After a shattering defeat in the first match, England hit back 
doggedly and employed a changed bowling method. English 
defensive, short-of-a-length ‘attack’ has enabled Australia’s 
post-war batsmen to parade their back-foot play. Now, when 
the ball was put up to the bat on full half-volley length, those 
same batsmen were revealed as less than man-size. 

It was understandable that they should be at a loss against 
such pace as their own domestic cricket no longer contains. 
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There was less excuse for their general technical deficiency in 
failing to ‘get behind’ fast bowling; even less for the lack of 
spirit which allowed them to play like a beaten side. Not one 
player in the Australian team showed the resolution of a 
Bailey, who elevates his merely average batting gifts by almost 
fanatical determination. 

Every sport in every country has its rich and its lean years, 
Australia’s defeats in 1926 and 1928-29 saw a new generation 
of great players—Woodfull, Ponsford, Bradman, Jackson, 
McCabe—trampling on their elders to take their Test places, 

1954-55 revealed Australian selection as bankrupt of new 
talent, clinging to seniors of declining powers because, for the 
first time in her cricket history, no outstanding young players 
demanded inclusion. 

The situation could be more than a temporary lack. An 
examination of sports in Australia shows that tennis equip- 
ment sells in the same quantity as in 1938, and that spectator- 
ship in that world sport has more than doubled. Indeed, the 
Australian National Tennis Championships were played in 
Adelaide at the same time and within the same park as the 
fourth Test. The sale of cricket goods, meanwhile, has dropped, 
in some places and cases, by almost half. Moreover, in default 
of a ‘box-office’ successor to Bradman, even the New South 
Wales versus Victoria match, once one of the greatest events 
of the Australian sporting year, now barely draws enough 
spectators to pay expenses. 

Cricket lacks the social advantages of tennis and offers 
fewer material benefits to its player than the tennis champion 
may expect. 

In a land of many sunny days and of mounting prosperity 
and mobility, the leisurely pattern of swimming and sun- 
bathing, the excitements of the new craze of under-sea fishing, 
are far more superficially attractive than the characteristically 
strict discipline of Australian cricket. Cricket has little more 
than its traditions to maintain it in face of so much sporting 
competition. Perhaps the example of another Bradman is the 
only attraction certain to renew Australian cricket in its 
former depth. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


carried form that has affected the rabbits of this country 

will not eliminate its victims completely. A certain number 
of rabbits appear to have survived even in hard-hit areas, and 
these, if things are allowed to rest, will, in a year or two, 
repopulate the country. There is no doubt that the rabbit is 
a curse in itself and it seems logical to follow up the cruel 
disease with a campaign to get rid of the remainder. In 
Anglesey the Pest Committee, | read the other day, are 
scheduling the island with the Puffin sanctuary and the 
Skerries, as a rabbit clearance area under the Pests Act 1954. 
Farmers who fail to clean up the remainder of their rabbits 
will be charged with the cost of the operation if the committee 
is forced to do the job for them. I think this is a step which 
might be followed elsewhere so that the rabbit population can 
be further reduced in the interests of agriculture in the years 
ahead and also to prevent, as far as possible, the slow spreading 
of the disease, for if the surviving rabbits are not immune 
specimens, who can say when myxomatosis will ever die out? 
Anglesey is a place where a drive to get rid of rabbits can be 
reasonably sure of success, but the opportunity to bring 
down the rabbit population everywhere is an excellent one 


|: seems more evident now that myxomatosis in the flea- 
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viewed from any standpoint, and particularly a humanitarian 
one, so long as the disease exists. 


EGG ROLLING 


The Easter egg is anything today, I think, but the common 
or barnyard egg. It is chocolate and cream, cardboard and 
tinsel and any of a few score attractive little items designed 
to please the heart of a child. When I was a small boy the 
Easter egg was a much more positive sign of spring and 
fertility, and its decoration was more homely, something 
achieved by the simple process of hard-boiling the egg in a 
piece of cloth of a suitable colour. We were fascinated by 
blue eggs and green eggs, eggs of mahogany shade and others 
that were bright red. Although there were those who preferred 
the cloth method of obtaining a dye, some people used herbs 
and leaves, and the flowers of the ever-blooming gorse made 
a Satisfactory infusion for colouring an egg. When the eggs 
were dyed, they were taken to a hill and rolled down in the 
company of other eggs released by friends. 


GROUNDED SWIFTS 

‘I am surprised at your not believing that swifts are unable 
to take off again when fallen to the ground,’ says a reader 
who lives in Cumberland. ‘I have a home where many swifts 
nest and not infrequently I find one on the ground showing 
every sign of not being able to t:\e off again. I always pick 
them up and throw them into the air when they fly away 
quite happily. | am quite certain they cannot get off the ground 
by themselves or if left there they die quite quickly.’ I do not 
dispute these facts but I think the birds usually found on the 
ground unable to rise are young ones with undeveloped flights, 
that is, those lacking the muscular strength to enable them 
to spring themselves that short distance necessary to become 
airborne, a thing their short legs cannot achieve. I have several 
times launched young swifts. I have also seen older birds 
treated in the same way, but the latter had all suffered injury 
through colliding with overhead wires which prevented them 
from making full use of their otherwise powerful wings. 


CUTTING SEED POTATOES 

In these days of rather large seed it is sometimes a necessary 
economy to cut seed potatoes in two, taking care to see that 
sufficient eyes are left on each part. Where the seed cannot 
be planted on the day they are cut, leave them under a 
moistened sack. Cut tubers never do well in a dry soil. 


MARTIN MEWBURN 
I Was a Stranger 


about an ex-Army Chaplain 
in a London parish. 


1 novel 


Has a touching quality of earnestness, innocence, 

ingenuousness, honesty and truth that makes one 

come back to it over and over again.” SEAN O’FAOLAIN 

Listener 

One is made aware of the clash of personalities, 
ind the struggles of contending human beings.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


1955 


HIS week Mr. Duncan Sandys is publishing his letter to 

the Mayor of Oxford. As Minister of Housing and Local 

Government he-is concerned with the planning of that 
city. He can accede to the request for the setting up of an 
independent Commission of Inquiry as he has been urged to 
do more than once. In an ably reasoned letter to the Mayor, 
he says he is reluctant to do this, ‘since it is the responsibility 
of the City Council to deal with this matter themselves.’ ‘This 
matter’ is not the planning of ring roads round Oxford to 
divert through-traffic, nor the creation of a big shopping centre 
in Cowley which the latest City of Oxford Development Plan 
envisages, and to which the Minister and most people are 
sympathetic. No, ‘this matter’ is how to preserve the appear- 
ance and unique atmosphere of the university city which ‘are 
being much spoilt by the endless column of motor vehicles 
which choke its famous streets; not to mention the structural 
damage caused by vibration from the ceaseless flow of traffic 
past its ancient college walls.’ About how to do this there are 
varying schools of thought, as is inevitable among dons. The 
two inescapable facts are that most of the traffic which comes 
to Oxford comes to stay there, and no amount of planning 
will prevent the Carfax area from being the commercial centre 
of the city. In order that traffic may reach Carfax from the 
west, there must either be a road through or near Christ 
Church meadows, as was originally suggested by Thomas 
Sharp and T. L. Dale, or across the University Parks. To the 
first plan colleges backing on to the meadows naturally object. 
To the second plan those on the northern perimeter equally 
naturally object. Meanwhile Oxford suffers, and one thing 
remains certain—traffic must be diverted from the High and 
from Holywell and St. Giles if Oxford is to be saved from 
becoming still more of a petrol-laden traffic block. This is 
far the most important part of any plan for Oxford, a city 
incomparably beautiful and precious. 


DiGGING UP THE HATCHET 

There was, recently, a great rapprochement between city 
and University at Oxford on St. Scholastica’s Day. the burial 
of a medieval hatchet. It looks as though the city, which will 
now have to take drastic action, may well unwillingly start 
another town-and-gown row. But if in doing so it saves the 
University, it will have been worth it. 


LARGE LETTERS 

I wonder whether those typewriters with specially large 
letters are reserved for Royalty and Ministers of State? I won- 
der whether Mr. Duncan Sandys had his letter to the Mayor 
written on one of these typewriters? (My own copy is the 
usual Government stencil on thin blotting paper.) I have now 
and then been privileged to sce letters from the great in politics, 
and the large letters are enough to strike terror into any 
heart. 


BLACK-LISTED 

I learn from a friend of an interesting system of blackmail 
now run by the Post Office Telephones in London. This friend 
moved into a new flat and was told he had to share a party line 
if he wanted a telephone at all. He visited the lady with whom 
he had to share the line, who said that as she had waited a 
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long time, she was prepared to wait a little longer and get a 
line to herself. When she told the GPO this she was informed 
that if she didn’t accept the service offered, she would be taken 
off the waiting list and placed on a black list. It’s also worth 
mentioning that my friend’s number was printed wrong in the 
new directory, but he has no redress, nor have those people 
who make trunk calls to him on the wrung number. 


Strix 





My Aunt’s 


DO not know exactly what has happened to the two tails— 

one belonging originally to a hippopotamus, the other (1 

think) to a gnu—which used to hang on either side of the 
mantelpiece in the gun-room in my grandfather’s house. It was 
not a proper gun-room; guns were not kept or cleaned in it, and 
I do not remember it ever being entered by the keeper. There 
was a rather cramped gun-cupboard behind the panelling 
of one wall, but when I was a small boy there was nothing in it 
but a .22 rifle and an air-pistol. 

The house, which was unmanageably capacious, was given 
to a hospital in 1938. Now it is a convalescent home belonging, 
I suppose, to the Minister of Health or perhaps to us taxpayers. 
There is street-lighting along the drive (most of the patients 
come from London and have never seen darkness before. 
except perhaps in the black-out), and there are also litter- 
baskets, at which, when I sometimes ride past, my horse goes 
through the motions of shying: a not inexcusable gesture. 


The contents of the house—including, of course, those of the 
gun-room—were dispersed among the members of my family 
The procedure adopted was dilatory and quixotic, and in the 
stables and the squash-court vast soup-tureens, yawning coal- 
scuttles, spavined sideboards and numerous chamberpots still 
await—to the pardonable annoyance of the Minister of Health 

what he would possibly call sub-allocation. Over the past 
seventeen years the tendency of grandchildren to get married 
thus creating a demand for towel-horses, kitchen chairs and 
eventually —chamberpots, has, though marked, not sufficed to 
offset the factors unfavourable to a final clear-out. Thes« 
include the virtual impossibility of assembling all the interested 
parties at the same time: the reluctance of a quorum to take 
iny decision which might thwart the supposed desires, or even 
the conjectured whims, of an absentee: the hypnotic and 
distracting eflect produced on individuals by unimportant 
objects which recall their youth or childhood: and the almost 
complete uselessness of most of the junk which the Minister of 
Health is still keeping in store for us 


[he tails of the gnu and of the hippopotamus found a good 
home at an early stage of these still unfinished proceedings. But 
above them, over the gun-room mantelpiece, had loomed the 
stuced head of a rhinoceros, and time showed that there was 
nobody—not even the intrepid aunt who had dispatched the 
pachyderm—to whom this trophy made an irresistible appeal. 
Esthetically, one fully realises, the rhinoceros has missed the 
bus. He lacks those outward trappings of nobility which might 
have attracted Sir Edwin Landseer; he is too pretty-pretty for 
Mr. Henry Moore. His head, moreover, occupying as it does 
several cubic feet of dwelling space, is not among those kick- 
shaws to which the more reliable type of interior decorator, in 
search of a beguiling clou to his ensemble, automatically turns 
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No Room 

I rang up a travel agency to ask whether they had any 
facilities for holidays on the ex-Danish, ex-British island of 
Heligoland, a nice quiet place of 150 acres on Red Sandstone 
in the North Sea. I learned that there is very little of it left, 
that it still belongs to Germany, and that there is still no 
accommodation for tourists. 


Rhinoceros 


He remained, as the years went by, a drug upon this curious 
market. 

I had always liked the gun-room, which was smaller and 
more habitable than the other rather palatial apartments on 
the ground floor. When the hand-over to the hospital 
took place it formed a kind of redoubt or bunker in which 
elements of my family continued, at weekends, to hold out. To 
it one’s earliest dancing partners, limping slightly, had been 
glad enough to carry out a planned withdrawal from the 
Charleston. In it one had worked for examinations, occasion- 
ally pontificated, written one’s first book. I suppose some of the 
nostalgic affection which I felt for the gun-room transferred 
itself to the rhinoceros, whose wizened, inexpressive eyes and 
murderous proboscis had invigilated over so many scenes of 
my youth. There was now a rugged pathos about that mon- 
strous head, rearing up like an extinct volcano among the 
empty coal-scuttles on the floor of the loose-box; and at last, 
about a year ago, I took it over and moved it to my own house. 

This created problems which have hardly yet been faced, let 
alone solved. Though the gun-room had seemed a small room, 
it was a small room in a big house, and upon its walls the 
rhinoceros, though it did look rather larger and more assertive 
than the heads of eland, kudu, hartebeeste and so forth 
which flanked it, did not look out of proportion or out of 
place. In my house there is almost nowhere where a rhinoceros 
ieud would not be a ridiculous anomaly and a source of 
nconvenience, if not of actual danger, to the occupants. 

You could —just—affix it to the wall above the stairs. This 
tominating position would not be incongruous if my house 
vere a station hotel or a regimental depot. But to place so 
irresting a trophy in so prominent a position in a private house 
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{ ‘A delightful book. Her writing 1s a flood of learned 
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' Books to read this week | 








Freya Stark 


introduces : 


ROSSANO 


A true story of the Italian Resistance 
GORDON LETT 


“It is, in its modest way, an epic. Major Lett’s story lets 
the best of human qualities shine out—compassion, faith- 
fulness and love.”” FREYA STARK 


@ RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 12/6 net 





New Novels 


Build us a Dam JON MANCHIP WHITE 


{ novei of the English in Africa. 10/6 nm 


Golden ArroW DUDLEY CLARKE 
thriller, set in London, France and 
10/6 ner 


An_ internationa 
aboard the famous train, 


The Rowan Tree GraHaM suTTON 
A novel of Elizabethan Espionage. 
“Exciting, intelligent . . . a fine historical imagination. 
Yorkshire Post. 12/6 nei 


The Man in the Green Hat 
MANNING COLES 
“Manning Coles combines humour and suspense most 
entertainingly.’’ Scotsman. 10/6 ner 





( The Two American best sellers | 
Katherine Axya SETON 








15/- ner 
. Soldier of Fortune 12/6»: 
ERNEST GANN 

_ - 





Gainfully Employed patience McELWEE 


“*Mrs. McElwee observes both peopleand places with un- 
canny accuracy and is gifted with a quick, astringent wil 
and an unusually fresh sense of humour.” S. P. B. Mais 

10/6 ner 


Bridie the Wind sutia pavis 


4 novel vf the Americna South in the days of Slavery. 





SKY HIGH 


MICHAEL GILBERT 


“Michael Gilbert is now way ahead of all other 
thriller writers.” 


JOAN WERNER LAURIE in Good Housekeeping. 10/6 net 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


Publishers of * Katherine’ and ‘ Soldier of Fortune’ 
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would, something tells me, be to ask for trouble, if not to offen 
against etiquette. Short of a socking great hoie in the roof, ] 
can think of almost nothing about a house more absolute 
certain to draw comment from a visitor than the stuffed head of 
a rhinoceros. If you had a signed photograph of the Queep 
on the mantelpiece, your visitor would note the fact silently; 
he would not give an exclamation of surprise or ag 
questions about how you got it. If you had a Ming vase, of ap 
early Picasso, or a Khotan carpet, he might, if he knew aboy 
such things, in due course refer to them; but he would not be 
quite sure of his ground. ‘I’ve been admiring,’ he would say, 
‘your carpet. Surely it’s——’ You would admit, not withoy 
pride, that it was. 
= * * 


The case of a rhinoceros head, towering over your visitor 
the moment he stepped across your threshold, would be entirely 
different. A policeman who had come to arrest you on some 
grave charge might conceivably manage to say nothing about 
it until, perhaps, he was accompanying you upstairs to superin. 
tend the packing of a few necessities. Everybody else would 
give tongue at once. If they were strangers and felt shy, the 
rhinoceros would provide a welcome method of breaking the 
ice. If they were old friends, they would lapse immediately into 
the facetious. If they were highly-strung children they might 
easily burst into tears; for the rhinoceros, though to my pre. 
judiced eye there is something of the belle laide about him, has 
a farouche and intimidating aspect. 

None of these things would really matter if one had shot (or 
better still strangled) the animal oneself. Everyone would 
assume, from the place of honour allotted to its head, that this 
had been the case. ‘Pretty dangerous customers, aren’t they?’ 
the uninitiated would ask respectfully. ‘Can’t use anything 
much smaller than a .450 on those chaps,’ the more knowledge- 
able would suppose. Then the truth would have to come out. 
One had not shot the rhinoceros oneself; one’s aunt had shotit 
(so to speak) for one. ‘Oh, really?’ the visitor would say, ina 
polite but rather thoughtful voice. 


* * * 


Erect upon its massive shield, gazing eternally upwards at 
the roof, the rhinoceros head stands at the back of the garage 
like a sort of tip-tilted stalagmite. It is surrounded by a zareba 
of children’s bicycles, empty bottles, garden hose and damaged 
toboggans. The last stitches have given way, and it is splitting 
from the top of its skull to the base of its horn. Two pigeons 
roost on a bracket above it, with the inevitable consequences. | 
rather believe that it harbours mice. 

However quickly I turn the headlights off when I drive into 
the garage at night, I am aware of its small, baleful eye, set in 
those dragon-like folds of skin. Its fixed stare produces 
a feeling of inadequacy and guilt. It would have been better 
if I had left it in the stables, with the ghosts of long-dead 
horses and the wreck of the cook’s armchair. Sometimes, in 
ruthless, almost spiteful moments, I decide to get rid of it. But 
how? You cannot simply throw a rhinoceros’s head away, like 
an old sock or an empty tin; and it would take at least two days 
to dig a hole large enough to bury it in. So it stays in the garage 
and catches my eye whenever it gets the chance. 

Perhaps owing to the peripheral decay which is affecting its 
features, the rhinoceros’s expression, which used to be stern 
and minatory, seems to be relaxing. Undignified though its 
position is, it has a more complacent look than of yore. | 
sometimes wonder, foolishly, whether it is wholly unaware 
of the malaise which, after all these years, it is causing to the 
nephew of its assassin, whether it knows that it is taking 
a vicarious revenge. 
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Letters to the Editor 


J. D. K. Liova 


4, E, Housman 
M. Croyden-Smit/ 


Shaw Against Lawrence H. F. Rubinstew 


Piscatorial Potions Richard Wellesie 
Guide to the Planets Arthur Haire 
Underpaid Professions An Ex-reguilar Civil Servani 


Anthropophagised Arthur Gore 





A E. HOUSMAN 

Sin—Mr. John Wain, in his review of The 
Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman, enumer 
ates ‘Housman’s major faults as a poet as 
(a) the immature and commonplace nature of 
his subject-matter, all self-pity and grumbling’; 
and ‘(b) the lack of any development. And he 
adds, “Although he wrote poems over a period 


of some forty years one would never 
recover the original order. 
The ‘commonplace nature of his subject 


matter’ is surely the beauty and the evanes 
cence of youth—a subject ‘commonplace’ only 
in the sense that it has been in the mind of 
every poet from Homer to Hopkins. The 
charge of ‘lack of development’ appears to be 
tied up with Mr. Wain’s statement that Hous 
man ‘wrote poems over a period of some forty 
years —which is simply not true. If Mr. Wain 
will look at the preface to Last Poems, he will 
se that Housman states, “About a quarter of 
this matter belongs to the April of the present 
year (1.e., 1922), but most of it dates to be 
tween 1895 and 1910. That is to say, the poet 
was visited by two periods of ‘poetic excite 
ment, due to the same cause, the holocaust of 
youlh—a very different thing from writing 

‘over a period of some forty years 
As to W. B. Yeats’s criticism, quoted by Mr 
Wain, ‘A mile further, and all had been 
marsh,’ this is merely the literary equivalent 
of the elderly joke at the booking-office 
What's the matter? Isn’t your change right? 
Yes, but only just!"—Yours faithfully, 
i. o£ 


Brooks's, St. James's Street, S Wd 


LLOYI 


* 


Sik,—May I take exception to Mr. John Wain’s 
review of The Manuscript Poems of A. E 
Housman (Spectator, March 25)? 

After devoting a whole page of your journal 
generalisations on academic life 
poet, all of which are highly 
questionable, your critic finally remembers his 
subject. “As for the book under review,” he 
remarks, ‘there is really nothing in it.’ He 
probably now has no space in which to note 


0 Various 


iSad-vis the 


the exceptional circumstances in which the 
manuscript came to be published. 

All this, however, will not disturb lovers of 
A. E. Housman’s ‘little gift’; but surely an 
interesting new standard of literary apprecia- 
tion is being introduced when we are told that 
a poet is of low general intelligence if we 
cannot ‘cite one interesting remark he made 
on any general topic.’ One wonders how other 
poets’ intelligence, from William Shakespeare 
downwards, would pass this test. 

Housman’s subject-matter is described as 
‘commonplace, all self-pity and grumbling. 
Well, if a poet sings of death, of the vicissitudes 
of friendship, of the passing of youth, of the 
beauty and cruelty of nature and the vanity 
of human wishes; and if his acute sensibility to 
human suffering is expressed in a perfection of 
style rarely excelled in our language; if he 
treats these unhappy truths with a courage that 
rises above despair; if all this is commonplace, 
then A. E. Housman is in good company 
among the Immortals. 


‘Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.’ 


—Y ours faithfully, 
M. CROYDEN-SMITH 


45 Atkins Road, §.W.J2 


SHAW AGAINST LAWRENCE 

Sir,—Apparently Dr. Leavis. like Lawrence, is 
incapable of seeing Shaw’s jokes, and so of 
distinguishing between ‘G. B.S. and the real 
man. The unfortunate passage in which Law- 
rence, snarling at the old dramatist, insists that 
‘to him all sex is infidelity and only infidelity 
is sex,” shows at once that, on the subject of 
Shaw, Lawrence simply didn’t know what he 
was talking about. One recalls at random the 
love passages in You Never Can Tell, Mrs 
George's trance in Getting Married, the cul- 
minating scene in Village Wooing—but really 
any play will do, and the charge is so crudely 
false as hardly to deserve rebuttal. To have 
advertised it in your columns—along with 
cracks at my profession seasonably evocative 
of the wise thrush—was surely a poor service 
to the novelist’s memory, whether or no one 
accepts the advertiser's assurance that Law 
rence was ‘the greatest writer of the twentieth 
century. Can it be that Laurentians are as 
fatuous in their idolatry as the Shavians of an 


earlier generation? How otherwise. indeed 
could Dr. Leavis have questioned that the 
saint is superior to any conceivable mere 


novelist? 
Shaw was never against Lawrence, by the 
way.—Yours faithfully, 


H. F. RUBINSTEIN 


5 and 6 Raymond Buildings, Grays Inn, W © 


PISCATORIAL POTIONS 

Sik,—In lan Niall’s article recently 
reference (in his paragraph “Unusual Cures’) 
to the beneficial effect on animals of swallow 
ing a live fish. 

Have any of your readers any further 
information on this subject? I ask because | 
have twice heard of this superstition but in 
each case the object of the swallowing of the 
fish was for the purpose of deciding the sex 
of the patient’s next offspring. | first heard ot 
this practice when my orderly, in Egypt. about 
thirty years ago, was granted leave for the 
purpose of taking his sister (about to be 
divorced because her children had always 
been girls) to an oasis containing a sacred 


Was a 
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pool from which (at the right phase of the 
moon) she had been directed by a wise woman 
(or witch) to take a fish and swallow it alive. 
If she did so, so the witch assured her, her 
next child would undoubtedly be of the male 
sex. About ten years later a letter (in, I think, 
The Field) on the subject of rural superstitions 
mentioned the fact that it was believed by the 
yokels in the writer’s neighbourhood that if 
a cOW was so tiresome (as some cows are) as to 
invariably produce bull calves, the swallowing 
of a live fish would cause her in future to pro- 
duce nothing but heifers. | have followed up 
many strange superstitions of the same kind, 
sometimes with remarkable results, and should 
like to know more about this one, especially 
as it exists in countries as different and as far 
apart as Scotland and Egypt. — Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD WELLESLEY 
Lincroft House, Bourton-on-the-Water, 

Gloucestershire 


GUIDE TO THE PLANETS 
Sir.—The date given by Archbishop Ussher 
for the Creation (4004 Bc) was correct in one 
sense—the creation of man (not earth), as pre- 
historians like Professor Hawkes and Pro- 
fessor Child, and archeologists like Woolley, 
state that about that time civilised man (not 
savage), one who could rear animals and pro- 
duce crops, first appeared on this earth 

Also when tells—remains of old villages and 
towns—in Mesopotamia are excavated, usually 
the lowest layer next the virgin soil is dated 
by archeologists about 4000 Bc, and these were 
the first dwellings of civilised man. Ussher 
worked out that date from the genealogical 
lists given in Genesis.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR HAIRE 


2? Arlington Road, Eastbourne 


UNDERPAID PROFESSIONS 
Sin,—My experience may be of interest to 
your correspondents. 

I was ‘axed’ in 1931 and entered the Civil 
Service. To enable further service in the 
Forces to reckon for superannuation purposes, 
re-employed officers are not allowed to receive 
the 25 per cent. bonus on Service pay to which 
they are entitled. payment of retired pay being 
suspended during recalled service, so that for 
non-contributory Civil Service superannuation 
of £82 a year. half of which was earned before 
the war, | was financially penalised, through 
no fault of my own, to the extent of possibly 
some £800 or more.— Yours faithfully, 

AN EX-REGULAR CIVIL SERVANT 


Shirley, Harestone Valley, Caterham, Surrey 


ANTHROPOPHAGISED 
Sir,—Surely both Strix and your correspon- 
dent, Mr. D’Arcy, are wrong in implying that 
it is a long time since cannibals gave up eating 
missionaries. When I was at school thirty 
years ago it was common knowledge that the 
sister of one of the housemasters had suffered 
this sad fate, and, to judge by his age. the date 
can hardly have been earlier than 1910. For 
the boys in the house it was a sad day too: 
the anniversary was celebrated—somewhat tn- 
consequently —-as a meatless day. — Yours 
faithfully, 

ARTHUR GORI 


Pimlico House, Hemel Hempstead, Herts 
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Contemporary Arts 


FRENCH THEATRE 


Tue first thing that is likely to strike an English 
theatre critic coming to Paris is the superior 
intelligence of the audience and the superior 
finish of the productions. ‘The French public 
comes to the theatre like an owner coming to 
see his manager—to see if he has worked hard,’ 
Jean-Louis Barrault said to me, and he went 
on to contrast the rather girlish enthusiasm of 
London audiences (‘toutes ces vieilles dames 
fanatiques’) with the niggling Parisian attitude 
to play and players. M. Barrault (quite under- 
standably from his point of view or maybe he 
was just being polite) seemed to prefer the 
Londoners, but, of course, it is this willingness 
and ability on the part of the audience to judge 
that makes the French theatre the most effi- 
cient and polished in the world. Take M. 
Barrault’s own production of Giraudoux's 
Intermezzo. We had seen this play (under the 
title of The Enchanted) at the Arts and it was 
well done, but seeing it at the Marigny was 
altogether another experience. The Arts had 
entirely missed the serious harshness that 
underlies the part of the phantom (played by 
M. Barrault himself) as well as the sympathy 
which Pierre Bertin managed to bring to the 
Inspector. In short, the English production 
has falsified the delicate balance of the play— 
for them it was too much of a fairy story and 
not enough of a myth. The terror was lacking, 
and this gap left—was bound to leave—a seri- 
ous hole in Giraudoux’s world, which, after 
all, is primarily complete. In the Marigny pro- 
duction the broken classical charm was there, 
but strengthened by an underlying thread of 
steel that was emphasised by a décor more 
severe than charming, and which, incidentally, 
was harshly criticised in the French press as 
being more in the spirit of the Vosges than of 
the Ile-de-France, that promised land of young 
girls—whether by Giraudoux or Nerval. And 
then there was no inaudibility, no missed 
points, no throw-away lines. The efficiency of 
the whole production would be amazing to 
anyone whose only experience of a repertory 
theatre was the Old Vic. Simone Valére was 
charming and not too naive as Isabelle, while 
M. Barrault’s own interpretation of the phan- 
tom, coming, as it did, out of a green twilight, 
was as authoritative as could be expected from 
a disembodied presence. Here was a typically 
French play (you can’t get more French than 
Giraudoux) performed most admirably. It was 
all pure pleasure for the senses and pure titilla- 
tion for the intelligence. 


* 


I wish I could say as much for the Port- 
Royal of Henry de Montherlant performed at 
the Salle Luxembourg of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. ‘Ces piéces modernes me font chier,’ said 
a disgruntled garde-républicain in the foyer 
(the gardes-républicains act as commission- 
aires at the national theatres) and I felt in- 
clined to agree with him. Montherlant can be 
a fine playwright—his Maitre de Santiago and 
Reine Morte were effective, if possibly wicked 
plays—but this last effort was definitely not it. 
In the past this author has obtained his effects 
by showing us the hero triumphant, beating 
down his nearest and dearest and cynically 
vanquishing his enemies. And all to the greater 
glory of himself. This time it was different: 





we are shown the heroines of Port-Royal de- 
feated and (presumably) martyred by the royal 
power, the Port-Royal of Sainte-Beuve, in 
fact, rather than that of the Abbé Bremond, 
but this spectacle of the nerves bleeding green 
is not dramatic. There is only one dramatic 
passion, but there are no crucifixions in 
Montherlant’s play—no lions and no arenas 
Only a gentleman in a periwig reading a royal 
decree in the legal forms to a collection of 
women, against whom the author’s implicit 
sadism is for the moment directed. Not that 
the French is not magnificent; it is. Not that 
the piece was not finely acted; it was. But all 
the efforts of Jean Debucourt as the Arch- 
bishop of Paris (a worldly archbishop) and of 
Renée Faure as the Sister Marie-Francoise 
cannot hide the fact that this is merely a series 
of dialogues, not a drama. Moreover, as with 
all Montherlant’s heroes (and heroines), the 
nuns of Port-Royal display a certain ambiva- 
lence in their attitude towards their trials and 
troubles. ‘Vous étes un lieu de silence et de 
retraite, mais on n‘entend parler que de vous,’ 
says the archbishop and one cannot help feel- 
ing he is right. How welcome a few coarse 
remarks by Voltaire would be about Sister 
This and Monsieur That; how we long for a 
little common sense on the part of the nuns and 
common sensibility on the part of their perse- 
cutors. Both of these Montherlant is incapable 
of giving us. Et pour cause! 
* 

This also was the classic French theatre, but 
a classicism that failed. However, there is 
another French theatre: the thédtre noir, an 
example of which we have recently seen in 
London at the Arts. In Paris there is Arthur 
Adamov's Le Ping-Pong, a play which shows 
many of the characteristics of what I have 
preferred to call the theatre of situation. Two 
students like to play electric billiards in a café. 
One day there arrives the man whose job it is 
to empty the billiards-table of all the ten-franc 
pieces which they have fed it. He tells thet of 
the consortium that owns the electric billiards- 
tables in cafés, and from that moment they 
gradually come to think how they should cash 
in on their knowledge of the game by suggest- 
ing modifications in it to the consortium. But 
in suggesting these modifications they destroy 
their own pleasure. They age, everyone around 
them comes to a bad end, and finally they 
finish as two doddering old men playing at 
ping-pong and deciding, first, to do without the 
net, then without rackets, and, at last, to play 
by simply throwing the ball one to another 
until Victor falls down dead. 

The theme of the play then is a gradual and 
voluntary disintegration of their personality 
and life by the two main characters, a dis- 
integration which is complementary, but by 
no means equivalent, to growing old, and 
which is paralleled by the disintegration of the 
consortium of electric billiards-tables. This con- 
sortium appears in some sort to represent the 
cosmos, and it is apparent that M. Adamov has 
weighted the scales against his characters even 
more than is usually the case in this type of 
theatre. His basic assumption is that human 
beings have a will to self-destruction that 
operates in a way which is almost mechanical. 
Once the wheels are set moving—click! the 
mouse will be trapped and not merely trapped 
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but ground to the finest of powders as yy 
This sombre picture of the human situatig, 
which—once again English writers op th 
theatre of cruelty, please note—is not 
tible of any very dramatic development excey 
at the price of turning drama into me] 
is finely set out by R.-J. Chauffard as Arth 
and Jean Martin as Victor. Their conversatig 
is that of pure imbecility and is very funy 
indeed, and these two actors were able » 
achieve the neutral tone which I take to , 
essential to the performance of this type 
play, especially in a theatre as small as ty 
Noctambules. Where M. Adamov falls dow 
is in his construction. Since the ping, 
scene at the end epitomises the whole play i 
was perhaps not really necessary to insist x 
such length in the preceding scenes. The play 
is a little disintegrated itself. But, all the sam | 
it is an excellent thing to see a dramatist trying 
to give a coherent, even if depressing, view of 
the totality of human life. British playwrigh; 
could and should profit from the example ¢ 
this avant-garde theatre, which includes, x 
well as Mm. Adamov and Ionesco, Samu 
Beckett, Audiberti and Michel de Ghelderok 
But I suppose they won't. 


* 


It is a far cry (but less far than the trimming 
might lead one to suppose) from this caged 
theatre to the open space and young girls of 
Jean Renoir, who has just had his first ply 
staged at the Renaissance. M. Renoir needs m0 
introduction as a film director—he has seriow 
claims to be considered as-the greatest of his 
day—but the theatre is new to him, and itis 
no wonder that Orvet had one thinking most 
of the time what a magnificent Renoir film it 
would make. This was a story of a country 
house somewhere in France and the possible 
destruction of young love as well as an in 
vestigation of the relationship between a writer 
and his creation—the old Pygmalion theme, in 
fact. Charming and slack, this play moves 
slowly and is only redeemed by the presence 
in it of the delectable Leslie Caron and a cer 
tain melancholy poetry in the writing. Mlk 
Caron as the child of nature, Orvet, succeeded 
without too much difficulty in making my 
evening for me. Her acting had real naivety 
and innocence, and she wore her rags like 2 
princess in a fairy tale. Well supported by the 
rest of the cast, M. Renoir owes her a good 
deal, and, if he makes his film, I hope she wil 
be the star. 

Lastly, at the Sarah-Bernhardt | saw Arthur 
Miller’s Crucible, which, though very ad 
quately performed and with considerably mor 
oomph than, I gather, they gave it at Bristol, 
seemed curiously out of place when translated 
into French. New England puritanism does not 
really transplant, and to have every other per 
son addressing the pastor as Révérend was ut 
settling enough in itself—let alone the fact that 
Mr. Miller’s rather fine dialogue was thrown 
away by the abstractions of a more generalised 
language. I did not see the Bristol production 
and so cannot compare the acting and pro 
duction, but it so happens that the production 
of Julian Green's Sud at the Arts this week 
gives me an opportunity for doing just that) 
since | saw the original play in Paris two yeas 
ago. 
Here the French theatre very definitely 
comes off best. This play, which deals wit 
homosexuality, the deep South, slavery and the 
Civil War, is not a terribly good play, but, such 
as it is, it was done much better across 4 
Channel, and that for a very simple reaso? 
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The Polish lieutenant, about whom the main 
action hinges, was in France presented as a 
homosexual sadist, whose very perversion 
made him attractive to Regina, the girl who is 
in love with him. At the Arts all this was 
softened to such an extent that all logic was 
lost, and one was left in the air as regards 
Regina’s motivation. The English theatre, in 
fact, displayed its recent inability to be tough 
about anything, and, in spite of a fine perform- 
ance by Denholm Elliott as the lieutenant and 
by Andre Morell as the plantation owner (pre- 
sumably in love himself with the lieutenant), 
the play was even more of a muddle than M 
Green made it. It is creditable of the Arts to 
put new French plays on, but I don't know 
what led them to this farrago of Faulkner-land 
nonsense. Any play that finds it necessary to 
state in the programme that the big bang at 
the end of act three is Fort Sumter being fired 
ae 
* 


Well, what about it? How does France com- 
pare with England? What significant differ 
ences between French and English theatre did 
the discerning critic notice during his visit? 
One difference. That across the Channel there 
are some new plays. Writers of ability are 
actually proposing to produce works for the 
stage. The literary avant-garde has not given 
the theatre up as a bad job. What a difference 
from London, where Christopher Fry calls to 
Charles Morgan across a valley of dry bones 
In Paris the gulf which yawns here between 
the serious writer and the writer-for-the-stage 
has not begun to open. In fact, there is still a 
living tradition of drama, for a living tradition 
of drama only comes from the production of 
plays by new writers. Beckett, Adamov, 
lonesco, Audiberti, Ghelderode let us 
think about them and then ask ourselves where 
their equivalents are today in this country 

There is quite a simple answer 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


BALLET 


Apart from the common defect of an exces- 
sive use of the ‘pointe.’ the two new ballets of 
the week (The Choice, March 29, Bourne 
mouth, and Madame Chrvsanthéme, April 1 
Covent Garden) were as unlike as water and 
wine. There are appropriate times for wine 
and for water, provided each is good. To plan 
and create The Choice was a bold move and 
Miss Felicity Gray made good use of the 
resources, mainly amateur and teenage, of the 
Bournemouth Ballet Club for this effective 
three-act work; skilful guidance and advice 
came from Mr. Raymond Holder, who selected 
a fine range of piano works of Tchaikovsky, 
most of them quite unhackneyed. Though 
somewhat cliché-ridden as _ regards plot 
characters and dance-patterns, it was a solid 
work; there was untidiness but no padding and 
the dancing was vigorously competent 

The three-act formula presents many prob- 
lems, the largest being that of breaking up the 
plot into danceable incidents which propel the 
story on and display some invention of move 
ment. The story told ts of a girl becoming 
obsessed with dancing at school 
parental fusses and, guided by a dreamed tan 
tasy of the World of Dance, plunging into the 
nerve-racking, muscle-cracking routine of 
ballet school as singlemindedly as a 
a religious house. It resulted in two 
valid dancing by sixty per- 


overcoming 


novice 


entering 
solid 


hours of 





formers of whom only four were wholly pro- 
fessional; its air of being a documentary on 


behalf of Ballet-as-the-only-possible-Career 
was compensated by its clever use of many 
grades of dancing talent. Grace Greenway 
created a charming heroine, blending a fluent 
technique with a firmly balanced characterisa- 
tion; and Myra Kidd, Noel Rossana and 
Kenneth Melville added a further gloss of 
professionalism to the event. 


Frederick Ashton’s version of Pierre Loti’s 
tale is slickly produced with competent music 
and décor and some inventiveness of dancing, 
but, considering the milieu, the talents (and 
expenditure) involved, and its creator’s past 
record, it is a wan achievement. This originally 
quaint story, a civilised European’s view of 
Japanese exoticism, has been tastefully vulgar- 
ised by its choreographer’s hesitation between 
irony and good, plain, fairly clean fun. The 
native characters use a style which neither 
copies nor stylises authentic Japanese stage 
conventions, but rather seems to derive from 
those pseudo-Japanese gestures and movements 
that, zons ago, European performers began 
to use when impersonating Far Eastern 
characters. 

Alexander Grant, as the baffled matelot, 
danced some dynamic novelties effectively but 
could make little of the character; Elaine 
Fifield in the title role danced and mimed in 
a manner suggesting all the inscrutability of 
the Mysterious East of legend. 


A. V. COTON 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


THe BBC's response to the challenge of an 
audience starved olf news and comment has 
been ineffective. We have had extra news 


bulletins and topical talks on sound and round 
table forums of newspaper men on television. 
It has been ineffective because it was half- 
hearted. ‘We must do something to meet this 
need but we must run no risk of a charge ot 
strike-breaking’: that was the policy 

Perhaps I mix in the for | 
find that most of my women friends miss the 
horoscopes and my men friends racing tips and 
starting prices. | do not expect or wish for 
BBC horoscopes but I do think the time has 
come to drop this out-of-date hypocrisy which 
assumes that the millions who take an interest 
in horse-racing do not gamble. For some 
months now the BBC has opened its TV trans- 
mitters at 6 p.m. on Saturdays to announce the 
football results. This, though not announced 
as such, is a service for the millions who wish 
to check their pools and if they did not get the 
results from the BBC on sound at 5.30 p.m 
and TV at 6 p.m. they would tune to Radio 
Luxembourg and that is a very naughty thing 


wrong circles 


to do Eighty per cent. ol the people who 
heard the commentary on the Grand National 
were left asking the same question: ‘What 
were the starting prices?” No prine:ple is 
involved, so let us have an end of this cant. 

I understand that A Pickles is the most 


popular TV show at the moment. Obviously 
millions of people accept Willred as one in 
tune with the steady beat of the warm British 
heart. I, on the other hand, can see him only 


as a floor walker in a very questionable bargain 
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basement. It is all very cosy for the little girls 
who are given ponies, the old ladies given dogs 
and the loved ones who are reunited from all 
corners of the world by a wave of a benevolent 
wand. If the emotions involved are genuine 
they should not be submitted to public display, 
If they are spurious they degrade performers 
and public alike. As one who respects the 
steady head of the British people I hope for 
a swing away from this vulgarity. 
Television's family serial The Groves has 
now run for fifty-two weeks and is likely to 
run for at least as long as sound radio’s Dales 
(seven years) and Archers (four years). | do 
not look down my nose at the Groves but 
rather stare with that fascinated curiosity | 
apply to a lighted room seen from the top of 
a bus. This projection back at themselves of 
the ‘average suburban family’ is cleverly 
devised and skilfully produced. This world 
where suits are ‘natty’ and living rooms are 
‘lounges’ and where people speak of ‘the wife’ 
and ‘my hubby’ needs great intelligence on the 
part of the writers if it is to be presented 
honestly without offence. This has _ been 
achieved by Michael and Roland Pertwee. I 
would welcome it if Lime Grove dug deeper 
into this mine. Why not a Mayfair family, a 
miner's family or an artist’s family in Chelsea 
or Bloomsbury? Television can show us vividly 
how the other half lives and the family serial 
device has proved more palatable than the 
stern documentary. 
JOHN IRWIN 


CINEMA 


SHOULD the weather drive you indoors over 
Easter you can go and see a space fiction romp 
at the Plaza on Friday; Nunnally Johnson's 
Black Widow starring Ginger Rogers at the 
Rialto on Saturday; Richard Todd in the true- 
life story of a Scottish-American clergyman at 
the Carlton on Sunday; and Disney’s The 
Vanishing Prairie, another of his fine nature 
films, at Studio One on Monday. You can 
also on a spare afternoon see Jose Ferrer and 
a glut of stars in a massive musical at the 
Empire. and if you are despairing for further 
distraction you can go to the Gaumont and see 
Mambo. in which the attractive Katherine 
Dunham dancers are thinly sandwiched be- 
tween hunks of Venetian drama acted, not very 


well, by Silvana Mangano, Michael Rennie 
and Shelley Winters. Let us all pray for fine 
weather. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Che Spectator 
April 10, 1830 


AT the Monmouth Assizes, a girl, about ten 
years of age, was tried for stealing coals of the 
value of one farthing! The culprit was of such 
diminutive stature, that the governor of the 
gaol had to hold her up in his arms that the 
Court and Jury might have a view of her while 
she pleaded to the indictment. During the trial, 
she stood on the seat appropriated to the solici- 
tors, as her person was lost sight of in the dock 
Her counsel took an objection to the prosecu- 
tion, on the ground that she was of that tender 
age from which a lack of guilty knowledge was 
to be inferred, but the Judge was of opinion 
that the presence or absence of guilty know- 
ledge was a question for the consideration of 
the Jury. The Jury accordingly exercised their 
judgment upon the case, and returned a verdict 
of “Not Guilty.” 
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TWO NEW POEMS 


Dream Forest 


These have | set up, 

Types of ideal virtue, 

To be authenticated 

By no one’s Life and Times 
But by a sculptor’s logic 


Of whom I have commanded, 
To dignify my groves, 

Busts in the antique manner, 
Each in the space mown down 
Under its own sway: 


First, or to break the circle, 
Brutus, imperious, curbed 
Not much by the general will, 
But by a will to be curbed, 

A preference for limits; 


Pushkin next, protean 

Who recognised no checks 
Yet brooked them all—a mind 
Molten and thereby fluent, 
Unforced, easily strict; 


The next, less fortunate, 
Went honourably mad, 

The angry annalist 

Of hearth and marriage bed, 
Strindberg—a staring head. 


Classic, romantic, realist, 

These have I set up. 

These have I set, and a few trees. 
When will a grove grow over 
This mile upon mile of moor? 


DONALD DAVIE 


Death in the Afternoon 


He who plays matador will risk his all 

And, bidding for high stakes, win every heart; 
Yet will be caught, confirming by his fall, 
That every trick was doomed before the start. 


Shock drains the blood: each surgeon, dredging sand, 
Sees, like a losing gambier, as he cuts, 

One hornwound in some thigh become a hand 

And feel through five red fingers for the guts. 


Each afternoon it happens. Young or old, 
Parading in the sun, or still in shade, 

By hand they draw the sword, by hand foretold, 
Receive their doom, perform the estocade. 


None win this hand. All whom good luck adorns, 
Decked in their scarlet capes, face shuffling hooves. 
Yet always death, dealt out through levelled horns, 
Follows their suit of lights, the lure that moves. 


Chance, the ironic joker, must await 

And beat, though poised to kill, each ace of spades: 
Some try the tricky pass of death too late, 

Some turn too early when the interest fades. 


Series of passes that perfect their will 

Collapse, like fans built out of cards, and tall; 
The hour of truth, ending each run of skill, 
With death’s one trump at last defeats them all. 


GEORGE MACBETH 




















STRIKE BOOK LIST 


The following new books have been 
published since the strike began: 


Going to the Wars soun verney 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 
B.B.C. CRITICS’ CHOICE: 


‘Completely honest, very funny and beautifully written.’ 
—MARGARET LANE 


‘Very likeable, intelligent and amusing.’ 
—FRANK TILSLEY 


‘A work of literature. Recalls both Edmund Blunden 
and Siegfried Sassoon. One of the funniest war books 


yet published. Also one of the kindest.’—DANIBL GEORGE 
12s, 6d. 


Give me that Man «.c. cousins 


A powerful novel with lovable characters, told in just 
that way that moved Marchand Bishop to call him 
‘A prince among storytellers.’ 108, 6d, 


The King’s Rangers soun sricx 


A book that vies with the best of Kenneth Roberts’ for 
its action, historical detail and colour. 12s, 6d, 


The Innocence Within 


GEORGE BLAKE 
From Scotland’s leading novelist, ‘a thoroughly enjoy- 


able book. His character drawing is excellent.’ 
~GLASGOW HERALD 12s, 64 


The Yellow Turban 


CHARLOTTE JAY 
10s, 6d, 





CRIME CLUB CHOICE 


Arthur Koestler 


SCUM OF THE EARTH 


A reprint of his first book written in English, which 
we can now read as a document of the highest literary 
and historical importance, for it tells of the author’s 


escape from France after the collapse. 
‘WITH HAMISH HAMILTON) 1Ss. 


IN BIG DEMAND 


Pompey’s Head HAMILTON BASSO 


‘A profoundly attractive and extraordinarily impressive 








novel.’ —JOHN CONNELL 15s, 
Sara Dane CATHERINE GASKIN 
*A novel to remember. Sara is a most convincing figure 

with very much the Scarlett O'Hara manner.’ 
-SPHERt ds. Ov 

















COLLINS 
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BOOKS 


Riddling Days 


By JOHN WAIN 





HIS is a delightful book.* Mr. Jarrell is witty, percep- 

tive, at ease with the subject, unafraid of committing 

himself, a great praiser and blamer. His subject is 
modern poetry, chiefly American, and the criticism of it. 
What is so refreshing is that he is not hidebound by current 
practice. For instance, his essay on Whitman consists almost 
entirely of quotations. He has dug out all the passages he likes 
best and copied them out. What a splendid thing to do, and 
how seldom we find a modern critic doing it! It would not 
serve all the time, of course; but what method would? I for- 
give Mr. Jarrell everything I don’t agree with in this book, 
even the preposterous claim, many times repeated, that Dr. 
William Carlos Williams is a poet worth taking seriously. As 
1 am going to spend the whole article in discussing one point, 
let me say at once how sorry I am that I cannot write two 
articles, and spend one of them talking more generally about 
Mr. Jarrell’s criticism. 

The point I want to discuss, however, is of great topical 
importance. It is the business of ‘difficulty’ in poetry. One of 
the pieces here, called ‘The Obscurity of the Poet,’ is the text 
of a lecture which Mr. Jarrell gave at Harvard, and | find it 
especially interesting to compare his views on ‘difficulty’ with 
the remarks on the same subject made by C. S. Lewis in his 
inaugural lecture, ‘De Descriptione Temporum,’ given at Cam- 
bridge last autumn. Mr. Lewis’s lecture, which the Cambridge 
University Press have printed at half a crown, has been very 
widely discussed, but I have not seen that anyone has yet 
taken him up on this question of difficult poetry, about which 
he has some pertinent things to say. It seems worth while com- 
paring his views with Mr. Jarrell’s, scholar with poet, Cam- 
bridge with Harvard. 

Mr. Jarrell’s line, broadly speaking, is the familiar one that 
people who complain of the obscurity of modern poetry would 
find any poetry obscure. or, for that matter, any writing which 
really uses language creatively. He blames the public, quoting 
a recent survey which reported that 48 per cent. of Americans 
read nothing at all in book form. Poems are too hard for them, 
but ‘so, too, are Treasure Island, Peter Rabbit, pornographic 
novels—any book whatsoever.’ Going a few stages higher, we 
tind a public which does, indeed, read books, look at paintings, 
listen to music, but condemns them if they do not conform 
to its own simple canons—for music, melody; for painting, 
representation; for poetry, clarity. 

‘Most of the music of earlier centuries, of other continents. 
has nothing the public can consider a satisfactory melody; the 
tourist looking through the galleries of Europe very soon dis- 
covers that most of the Old Masters were not, representa- 
tionally speaking. half so good as the painters who illustrate 
Collier's Magazine, how difficult and dull the inexperienced 
reader would find most of the great poetry of the past, if he 
could ever be induced to read it! Yet it is always in the name 
of the easy past that he condemns the difficult present.’ 


* Poetry and The Age. By Randall Jarrell. (Faber and Faber. 18s.) 
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Almost as if he were answering this very passage, Mr. Lewis 
has said roundly : 

To say that all poetry was once as difficult as ours is false; 
to say that any was is an equivocation. Some earlier poetry 
was difficult, but not in the same way. Alexandrian poetry 
was difficult because it presupposed a learned reader; as you 
became learned you found the answers to the puzzles. Skaldic 
poetry was unintelligible if you did not know the kenningar, 
but intelligible if you did. And—this is the real point—ajj 
Alexandrian men of letters and all skalds would have agreed 
about the answers. I believe the same to be true of the dark 
conceits in Donne: there was one correct interpretation of 
each and Donne could have told it to you. Of course you 
might misunderstand what Wordsworth was ‘up to’ in the 
Lyrical Ballads, but everyone understood what he said. | do 
not see in any of these the slightest parallel to the state of 
affairs disclosed by a recent symposium on Mr. Eliot's Cook- 
ing Egg. Here we find seven adults whose lives have 
been specially devoted to the study of poetry discussing a 
very short poem which has been before the world for thirty. 
odd years; and there is not the slightest agreement among 
them as to what, in any sense of the word, it means. 

Here, it seems to me, the Cambridge speaker is approaching 
the subject more nearly than the Harvard one. Of course Mr. 
Jarrell is right in saying that the man who complains that 
Eliot or Yeats is ‘obscure’ would usually make a fool of him- 
self if set to explain Marvell. But we must go carefully. There 
is a pitfall here. The only valid test of difficulty is ‘difficulty 
to a contemporary and compatriot reader’; anything that is 
hard to understand merely because it is a product of a remote 
culture—remote in time or space—is ruled out. The simplest 
sentence in Russian, for instance, is obscure to us who do 
not understand Russian. But we are not discussing that. 


* * * 


When, therefore, we retort to the reader who finds our poems 
obscure that he would find the great poetry of the past obscure 
too, we are not doing much more than tell him he doesn't 
understand Russian. This explains, | suppose, why Mr. Lewis 
is careful to mention Donne; defenders of modern poetry have 
called Donne as a witness so regularly, have pointed so 
triumphantly to the darkness and density of a poem like the 
‘Nocturnal Upon St. Lucy’s Day,’ that the counter-argument 
has to be put squarely; the obscurity was not, like modern 
obscurity, a glimpse into a private world of the imagination; 
it was not solipsism; there was ‘one correct interpretation’ 
and ‘Donne could have told it to you.” So far, Mr. Lewis seems 
to have the better logic; does he therefore win the argument? 

Not quite, I think. The fact is that the question needs going 
into more fully than either critic has done. If Mr. Jarrell is 
not distinguishing closely enough between different reasons 
for incomprehension, Mr. Lewis, for his part, is not allowing 
for a sufficient number of kinds of difficulty. Of the many 
symptoms of incomprehension, he recognises only one : failure 
to construe, to make out the surface meaning. Similarly he 
by-passes the fact that there is more than one means by which 
a critic can proclaim his own failure to understand a work of 
art. He may say. tout court, ‘I don’t understand this’; but he 
is just as likely to dismiss it for some irrelevant reason. undef 
the impression that he does understand it. Which are the 
more difficult to grasp fully, Blake’s Prophetic Books or his 
Sones of Innocence and Experience? Again, according to Mr. 
Lewis. you might perfectly well ‘understand’ Wordsworth’ 
Lyrical Ballads, but not see what he was ‘up to.” But what, 0 
that case. is your understanding worth? | will not labour this 
point, but surely it is obvious that many of the greatest poems 
have a surface clarity which would permit any schoolboy to 
make a line-by-line paraphrase of them—but this is a ‘clarity 
which leaves the imperceptive reader just about where he was. 
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Of course, it enables him to think he understands it; but 
perhaps it is better that he should know from the start if a 
thing is above his head. 

* * * 


On the other side of the medal we have the ‘Cooking Egg’ 
business, which Mr. Lewis adduces as evidence that modern 
poetry is too difficult even for professionals. (It was a sym- 
posium in a magazine called Essays In Criticism, in which a 
jot of critics argued over how old Pipit was meant to be.) But 
what this illustrates, | think, is simply that the poem was not 
worth bothering about; it is easily seen, by any experienced 
reader, as a trifling performance, an off-shoot of the author’s 
serious work, and the whole controversy was a mere Alex- 
andrian parlour-game, rather frightening if you took literary 
criticism seriously, but not proving anything one way or the 
other about modern poetry. After all, the major poems of 
Eliot, like those of Yeats, are broadly agreed about by critics; 
the exposition of, say, the Four Quartets has been carried out 
quite thoroughly, by the co-ordinated work of serious critics, 
without any major differences. 

I must not, of course, work myself round to a position where 
| am saying that modern poetry isn’t difficult at all; of course 
it is, like all modern art. Mr. Jarrell claims, quite justly, that it 
has recently got a lot less difficult, but he seems to be aware 
that it is no use trying to build a major argument on this; he 
just makes the statement and leaves it lying there: 

But Modernism was not ‘that lion’s den from which no 
tracks return,’ but only a sort of canvas whale from which 
Jonah after Jonah, in the late °20’s and early ’30’s, made a 
penitent return, back to rhyme and metre and plain broad 
— how many young poets today are, if nothing else, 
plain! 

For a moment it looks as if he were signalling to the Com- 


mon Reader—‘Come back, all is forgiven’; but of course it | 


won't do; none of the most widely read contemporary poets— 
Eliot, Graves, Empson, Thomas, Auden—is ‘easy’ as the 
Common Reader understands easiness—or as Mr. Jarrell and 
I understand it, for that matter. 

Poetry nowadays, then, is difficult. All I want to say is that 
I think it is difficult in a new way, not to a new degree. After 
all, | suppose the Elizabethans thought they were understand- 
ing King Lear—but all I can say is that if any one of them 
had a single illuminating idea about it, he didn’t record that 
idea for posterity. Elizabethan literary criticism, where it deals 
with particular judgements, is just too silly for words. 
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Am | saying, then, that people never understood their own | 


poetry, that the stuff is simply unintelligible? Mr. Jarrell thinks 
modern readers are too soft and lazy. Mr. Lewis thinks modern 
poets are too crusty. I think a little of each, but I look at it in 
a different way. It is simply that the function of the artist has 
changed. For thousands of years he was regarded, primarily, 


as an interpreter; he voiced what the race, inarticulately, felt. | 


But since (roughly) the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
he has been an explorer. This metaphor is now accepted by 


virtually everyone; it is taken for granted that the artist will | 
g0 before, finding out new paths, and that it will take the rest | 
of us some time to catch up with him. As in vision, so in | 


language; Mr. Jarrell quotes Goethe as saying that he would 
despise any writer with whom the dictionary could keep up. 

| myself would agree with this, except for one thing. The 
spatial metaphor. is in the wrong direction. I do not think a 
poet necessarily extends the consciousness of his race by going 
ahead; | think he usually goes deeper. He lives in the same 
world as his contemporaries, but he sees and feels more of it. 
To understand him is not a question of keeping up in a race; 
itis a question of standing still and being patient. 
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“‘A hilarious account of a young man’s first year at the 
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“A stirring but restrained account of a brilliant and fruitfut 
career.” GLYN DANIEL (Daily Mail.). 5/- 
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Robert Churchill 
GAME SHOOTING 
Internationally known as ballistics expert, gun-maker and 
game-shot, Robert Churchill makes available his vast ex- 
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Bland Smile, Blank Wall 


No Flies in China. By G. S. Gale. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


Tuis is the best reporter's book for many a long day, and by 
that I mean higher praise than some may imagine. Mr. Gale was 
one of the seven journalists who were permitted to bob along in 
the wake of the Labour Party delegation during its jaunt to 
Moscow and Peking last year, and this is his account of the 
journey. While the politicians saw what their hosts wished them 
to see, explored the possibilities of ‘peaceful coexistence,’ asked 
desultory questions, made suitable speeches, and in general 
behaved with diplomatic correctness, he kept his eyes skinned, 
his mind open, and his wits about him, and behaved (one would 
guess) with no small informality. Mr. Gale is on the staff of the 
Manchester Guardian and, on the evidence of this book, exem- 
plifies the traditional and rigorously maintained virtues of that 
newspaper : he has a sharp eye, much curiosity, a profound scepti- 
cism, an easy colloquial style, a distrust of oicialdom, a dislike 
of propaganda and all that is implied by it, and a disposition, 
when he writes, to attempt to get near the truth of the matter 
rather than play any sort of policy. That is the recipe for the good 
journalist in the honourable nonconformist (and most valuable) 
tradition. Mr. Gale is also, it would seem, a person of decidedly 
individual personality and scorns to conceal his prejudices under 
a complacent disguise of objectivity. This is all to the good, 
although the candour may in places be painful, and the result is 
a brilliant travel book with some caustic political asides. 

It would have been something different, and, I suspect, rather 
less interesting if the journalists had actually travelled with the 
delegation. The politicians, however, preferred not to have their 
pleasure tempered by the constant presence of the press, and at 
Helsinki the official party disappeared towards Russia in a special 
shot-silk aircraft, leaving the journalists to follow by the ordinary 
service. In Moscow, where they caught up briefly, Mr. Gale 
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was fortunate enough to hear Mr. Bevan ‘philosophising to one 
and all’ on the architecture of the Agricultural Exhibition: ‘Pure 
Victorian. All show. This is the Victorian age of Russia, Ap 
immense show of wealth, concealing poverty.’ 

But Moscow was merely an interlude, and soon, after the parties 
and the backslapping and the presentation of posies to Dr. 
Summerskill by the ill-fated Malenkov, the delegation was off 
again with the journalists in pursuit. At Novosibirsk the memory 
of the loudspeakers in Moscow ‘doing the talking, doing the think. 
ing, the double-talking and the double-thinking,’ was drowned 
in vodka and champagne. On to Irkutsk, to Ulan Bator, over the 
desert towards the blue mountains, to China, to Peking. 

The bureaucrats were tedious, the propaganda officials who 
spouted indigestible figures were more tedious still, the ever. 
present face of Chairman Mao looking kindly down was numbing: 
but for all that Peking made a profound impression and the pages 
of evocative description can stand comparison with any more 
leisured and painstakingly literary travel-writing I can think of, 
The swarming city, loud with cicadas and the cries of children 
and the bells of sweetmeat vendors and the creaking of the stone 
carts, is finely encompassed by one notabl« chapter. Yes, Peking 
itself in the green plain, with the mountains beyond, was captivat- 
ing, but Mr. Gale’s contacts with the authorities obviously left 
him with the ashes of dull mediocrity and prim cruelty in the 
mouth. The Vice-Secretary-General of the State Planning Com. 
mittee stuffed him with the meaningless statistics so beloved of the 
Communist apologist. The Vice-President of the All-China 
Federation of Labour rattled off the tally of workers’ cultural 
palaces, recreation plots, ‘nutritious canteens,’ and other recupera- 
tive cells. At Mukden, with the cool gaze of disenchantment, he 
watched the delegates shake hands with fifty-one dignitaries, He 
recorded the expansion of the steel industry and noted the con- 
trast between the posters calling down bloody damnation on 
American gangsters and Kuomintang traitors, and those welcom- 
ing Mr. Attlee and advocating peace and coexistence. He visited 
a village in which the common people seem to be indubitably 
better off than ever before; a colliery where, a few days before, 
a senior official had been shot for ‘sabotage’; a university where 
the rector smiled gently in reply to questions about liberty, and 
remarked: ‘We have an old Chinese saying: “Chiang Kai-shek has 
taught everything good and done everything bad” ’; a jail in which 
the prisoners — counter-revolutionaries, reactionary landlords, 
heads of movements acting under religious cover and other such 
vermin—were working like beavers for the good reason that 
they were all under sentence of death—but with two years’ remis- 
sion to see whether they could mend their ways. He listened to 
Mr. Bevan making a sensible speech (perhaps the cnly meaningful 
speech during the whole trip), defending liberal democracy and 
attacking as ‘infantile and sterile’ the conventional Communist 
attack on it. He listened also to Mr. Morgan Phillips talking 
polite sweet nothings about the peaceful coexistence which ‘along 
with mutual trade based upon it would ripen understanding and 
bring us all closer together and thus reduce the danger of war. 

It is here that Mr. Gale’s patience wears thin. He puts the 
phrase ‘peaceful coexistence’ under rational scrutiny and con- 
cludes that if it has any significance other than simple peace, it 
means: 


cultural exchanges, and by and large the delegations we send 
are full of pin-heads, woolly-heads, empty heads, and Com: 
munists. [He obligingly excepts the Labour delegation from this 
list.] It means cultural exchanges. and we send a bunch of Liberal 
zsthetes and get back a bunch of Communists. It means business 
talks, and we send very tough business men and get back Com- 
munists. It means big international conferences, and we send 
politicians clinging to slender majorities, listening to the distant 
clamour of the public, and we get Communists. 


Mr. Gale, in short, is for peace and the ceaseless vigilance that 
will preserve it, rather than ‘peaceful coexistence’ and the wishful 
sentimentalism that will destroy it, and one can only hope that 
the politicians whom he followed up and down China are equally 
aware of the distinction. 

There is always something grotesque, and alarming, about the 
spectacle of democratic politicians trotting off to parley eagerly 
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with dictators who by their nature cannot but regard this as a 
sign of weakness and whose fundamental hostility is not to be 
modified one whit by banquet-bonhomie and the utterance of 
liberal platitudes and the pious hopes for peace. 

During the visit Mr. Gale’s despatches in the Manchester 
Guardian did excellent corrective service. Now he completes the 
task with his own personal impressions which, for sense and 
style, compare favourably (to say the least) with anything spoken 
or written by the politicians; and should he ever in a despondent 
moment recall how he was ‘described variously as a dyspeptic 
Greek chorus, frustrated, and a silly little boy of whom the 
Chinese took insufficient notice, a lapsed academic, a neo-Com- 
munist, a neo-Fascist,’ he should dwell instead on the gifted 
writer’s supreme compensation. The last laugh is his. If the delega- 
tion had never gone to China the only loss would have been this 


book. 
IAIN HAMILTON 


King Peter 


A King’s Heritage. By King Peter of Yugoslavia. (Cassell, 25s ) 


Even before the reader reaches the Prologue of King Peter's 
memoirs he is presented with one of the main reasons for the 
generally gloomy story unfolded in them. For he is faced with a 
map of Yugoslavia as it was in i940, divided not according to its 
nations. but into more or less artificial banovinas called after 
rivers and other natural features. In the long run the royalist 
cause was lost mainly on its inability to find a nationalities 
policy as attractive as that of the Communists. Not that theirs 
was entirely effective, particularly in Serbia, but at least it was able 
to put itself forward as not exclusively a policy of one nationality, 
and was able, not wholly falsely, to represent royalist policy as 
essentially Serbian. King Peter himself was the only Balkan ruler 
sprung from a native dynasty. Yet, in a multinational state, this 
was itself a weakness. And throughout his book his Serbian and 
Orthodox background is made plain. 

The ex-king’s reminiscences cover, indeed, a wider field than key 
political questions. There are the usual events in a king's life—the 
English governess and tutor, the visits of royal aunts, the odd 
reminiscence about other high personages—one is told, for in- 
stance, of King Farouk’s addiction to lemonade. But in the middle 
of his first term at an English prep school the assassination 
of his father called Peter to the throne. Until the army revolt in 
April, 1941, he remained under the politically incompetent tutelage 
of his uncle, Prince Paul, and the main interest of his book is the 
period 1941-45. We see the young king in exile, surrounded by 
short-sighted politicians from the various Yugoslav nationalities, 
with his government, and even his country, treated as pawns by 
the masters of totalwarmanship. It is not a pleasant spectacle. 

At the time, the manceuvres whereby Tito, equipped with Allied 
arms, became the recognised ruler of Yugoslavia probably 
seemed reasonable to most Englishmen, and the opposition of the 
young king factious and irresponsible. The creation of the myth 
that Tito was doing all the fighting and Mihailovic was virtually 
on the enemy side was, indeed, mainly due to the superiority of 
Left-wing publicity connections. But it seems clear that the British 
government deceived itself to a considerable extent. 

We may feel, in the long run, that the present government in 
Yugoslavia, with its possibilities of democratic development, is the 
best available solution (after all, Turkey, after the Kemal regime, 
is the soundest democracy between Lisbon and Saigon). But 
Western statesmanship had little to do with this, and Tito himself 
only secured his chance by reliance on the national independent- 
mindedness which, in principle anyway, he and his party had 
been committed to destroying both among the people and in 
themselves. 

Meanwhile it is difficult to refute the author's thesis that even 
if totalitarian domination was unavoidable, in Yugoslavia as in 
Poland, it need not have taken place with Western approval. At 
the cost of a few unsubstantial gestures, the Soviet - sponsored 
tulers were able to secure our abandonment of our allies, the 
legitimate governments, and to prevent any free expression of 
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opinion on the subject on the part of the populations concerned. 
King Peter would perhaps have failed in fair competition with his 
rivals. His struggle was a still more hoptless one, against all the 
Great Powers: if his description is occasionally intemperate that 
hardly makes him forfeit our sympathy. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


Medicine and People 


Medicine in its Human Setting. By A. E. Clark Kennedy. (Faber, 
13s. 6d.) 

Life in Our Hands. By Pamela Bright. (Macgibbon and Kee, 
12s. 6d.) 

Morals and Medicine. By Joseph Fletcher. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

THere is hardly a class of books more certain to find readers than 

those dealing in fairly simple terms with the problems of health 

and disease. Sooner or later, people have always had to think 

about death and the pain and incapacity which usually precede it; 

now, in addition, most people have some idea of how their bodies 

work, and also the progress of medicine has made it largely 

possible to choose how we die, whether of diphtheria at eight years 

old, TB at thirty, or cancer at sixty. 

Given our predilection, Dr. Clark-Kennedy’s book will have 
many readers. It consists of twenty-two short stories about the 
experiences of a typical intelligent, kind and conscientious GP 
who stays long enough in one practice to follow the course of at 
least some diseases throughout an individual's life. Dr. Clark- 
Kennedy addresses himself primarily to doctors, students and 
nurses, and his aim is first to present textbook knowledge in an 
easier form and, secondly, to drive home the fact that no disease 
exists in a vacuum; it is always the relation between a unique 
individual and outside factors. Few laymen will be able to judge 
how far the book attains its first object, but Dr. Clark- 
Kennedys second lesson entails propositions whose truth we all 
recognise in theory but are slow to put into practice: that disease 
and danger are met by the whole person, body and mind reacting 
continuously on each other and, though some people are handi- 
capped by congenital defect or later accident, we can all, to some 
extent, control our reaction to circumstance, all the way up the 
scale from resistance to infection to choosing to risk one’s life to 
save another's. In any case, as we all have to die sometime, we 
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shall live better if we adopt a positive attitude towards our progress 
to this point: control, with the doctor’s help, what we can, 
recognise and allow for what we cannot control, encourage 
immunity to infection rather than seek an impossible degree of 
protection against it and, in general, take risks. 

Pamela Bright landed in Normandy soon after D-Day and 
worked as a nursing sister in a casualty clearing station throughout 
the campaign. Her unit was small and working at constant pres- 
sure, in danger and discomfort, and most of the men it dealt with 
were badly wounded, as minor cases were evacuated at once. 
Therefore, both the work and the practical and emotional condi- 
tions of daily life must have been testing in the extreme; and 
Miss Bright writes well and simply about them both. One never 
doubts the objective truth of her picture, but one does doubt 
whether anyone could do what she did and remain the whole time 
at the pitch of nervous and emotional tension she describes. There 
must have been moments when, in self-defence, the work became 
just sickening, even boring, routine, and the impact of her book 
would have been greater if she had allowed these moments to 
appear, or had not forgotten them in the years since what she 
describes took place. 

Mr. Fletcher is an American Episcopal priest and professor of 
theology and, at first sight, his book looks odd in its present com- 
pany, but, in fact, it is a book which doubles the value to the 
reader of largely descriptive works, because it brings into the 
open factors underlying practical experience and judgement. Mr. 
Fletcher’s argument is that ethical behaviour depends on our 
capacity for knowledge and choice. We must recognise the cases 
where we have no choice but, where we can choose, we must 
accept and use our power to do so. This argument is clearly crucial 
to the practice of medicine and, as used by Mr. Fletcher, goes far 
to justify contraception, artificial insemination, sterilisation and 
euthanasia. Mr. Fletcher’s advocacy of the measures is at times 
naive and muddled, but his general thesis is courageous and 
important and, whether professionally concerned with medicine 
or not, we ought all to consider it. 

CARO! 


A Study in Diplomacy 


Renaissance Diplomacy. By Garrett Mattingly. (Cape, 25s.) 

AFTER reading this book with mounting excitement I do not think 
it possible to praise it too highly. Mr. Mattingly possesses so 
many and so varied gifts as an historian. His creative and original 
mind is at work in every paragraph; his prose—clear, ironic. 
dignified—could not be bettered; his lightly borne scholarship is 
as exact as it is massive (he has mastered the accumulated biblio- 
graphy of five centuries in six languages); and his book is suffused 
with that compassionate humanity without which all historical 
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writing becomes arid and pointless. Mr. Mattingly ignores the 
clutter of text-book generalisations and brings to the history of 
Europe from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century a remarkable 
freshness of vision that carries conviction. Ten of his pages teach 
more about the growth, nature and decay of human institutions jp 
the wayward hands of men than ten volumes of Toynbee. This js 
history as it should be written. 

Mr. Mattingly’s theme is the growth of diplomacy, more 
particularly, the development of the resident ambassador from the 
Peace of Lodi (1444) to the Treaty of Westphalia (1648). At firs: 
sight this may seem narrowly academic to the general reader, Ye 
nothing could be farther from the truth. Mr. Mattingly demon. 
strates that the varying fortunes of this institution, first invented 
by the city states of the Lombard plain in the late fourteenth 
century, can only be explained by an analysis of the history of 
Western European society as a whole. He shows how the begin. 
nings of permanent diplomacy are bound up with the emergence 
of the purely secular state in Italy, and he goes on to trace the 
adoption of this technique by the nation states—France, Spain and 
the Empire. Their reckless and dynamic expansion, wantonly 
encouraged by the Italians themselves, destroyed the uneasy but 
long-lasting peace which the new diplomacy had done much to 
bring about. The role of the ambassador was weakened further by 
the violent ideological battles of the sixteenth century which 
wrought a violent change in his functions. No longer could he be 
regarded as a man of peace, the servant not only of his prince but 
also of Christendom. The view of Ermolao Barbaro triumphed 
‘The first duty of the ambassador is the same as that of any govern- 
ment servant: to do, say, advise, and think whatever may best 
serve the preservation and aggrandizement of his own state 
Corruption, bribery, treason, conspiracy, assassination became, 
therefore, a part of the ambassador's daily round, for all means 
could be justified for Leviathian’s sake. As Mr. Mattingly writes 
‘The new Italian institution of permanent diplomacy was drawn 
into the service of the rising nation-states, and served, like the 
standing army of which it was the counterpart, at once to nourist 
their growth and to foster their idolatry.’ Yet not all was lost. B 
nature of his office an ambassador was also pledged to negotiate 
to compromise, to adjust conflict, to attempt to avoid war. And 
when the voracious nation-states doubted their strength to get what 
they wanted by ruthless violence, the ambassadors had their 
chance. By taking it they have secured peace and helped to bring 
into being an international law which, feeble as it is, has made life 
more tolerable for European society. And because it is based on 
reason and not dogma. it holds a tenuous hope for the future 


J. H. PLUMB 


Women of the Streets 


Women of the Streets: A Sociological Study of the Common 
Prostitute. Edited by C. H. Rolph. (Secker and Warburg, 21s 


Lost Girls. By Caroline Brown. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue first of these examinations of female delinquency problems \s 
sponsored by the British Social Biology Council and attempts an 
analytical survey of the incidence, causes, conditions and rewards 
of prostitution in London. The second is a clearly remembere 
and wisely written account of a teacher's experience in handling 
both innocents and delinquents in a remand home 

The first compresses much information from official document 
and records into a précis of the legal and social approaches to the 
trade of prostitution: this was co-ordinated and written up by 
female researcher, an experienced social worker who then devised 
a ‘field-work’ method of meeting prostitutes and winning thei! 
confidence sufficiently to investigate in some detail their persons 


histories. This ‘unidentified observer.” with diligence, tact and 
sensibility, got sixty-nine individuals to talk about everything 
their experience bearing in any wa\ how they came 


to practise it—what it paid and what were its penalties 


on the cratt 
what the 


thought and felt about both Authority Societv. The statstic 
information, drawn from police and court records, lists sue! 
details as ages, background, jobs, place of origin, marriage. ch 
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| Just published and already reprinting— 


| WHERE BLEED THE MANY 
| George Dunning 


ultimately it is man that counts.” 
Horrocks, K.C.B. 


Illustrated. 


| EARTH 
Emile Zola 


His greatest masterpiece. 


“It captures both the coarse earthiness o! Zola’s subjec 
and its sweeping lyricism...” 
—Times Literary Supplement 15s 


l6s. 


Coming 
RUSSIAN FRENZY 
William Piddington 


Piddington entered Russia illegally and his story, wit! 
one man pitting his strength, his cunning and his courage 
torture, is devastating. 


Illustrated. 16s 


ELEK 














“It is a good thing occasionally to be brought down to 
the stark realities of existence, and to be reminded that 
Li. Gen. Sir Brian G. 


against the apparatus of oppression, intimidation and 








Duckworth Books 


The Legend of the Rood 


A modern English version by F. E. HALLIDAY 


[he medieval Cornish miracle plays are unsque ip the literature « 
Britain. They are the only ones that treat o: the most beautiful « 
all Christian fables, the legend of the Holy Rood and the Oi) o 
Mercy; the only extant saint's play is that of Si. Meryasek; and the: 
manuscripts contain five of the six plans liust.ating how medieva 
plays were produced. 

Mr. Halliday has prepared his own modern English versions ot : 
selection of these legends. naive and charming in their reverent sim 
plicity; and he deals in a scholarly Introduction with the theatre 
plans and stage directions of the piays—matters which throw impor 
tant light on the ear'y Elizabethan and Shakespearean siage. Wéir/ 
text i/lustrations Cr 8vo. 8/6 ne 


Australian Government 
and Polities 


by J. D. B. MILLER 


This is the first book to cover the whole compiex subject conven- 
ently in a single survey—Australian political history, parliamentary 
institutions, federal system. public administration, local governmen 
and external relations. It is illustrated with maps and graphs 
“Cogent, lucid, up-to-date and highly readable . . . a notable contri 
bution”—Economist Demy 8vo. 15/- nei 


Greenland 
by K. R. THERKILSON 


This sumptuous volume :nciudes 200 photographs of Greeniand 
with an introduction and captions to each picture printed in both 
Danish and English For strategic, economic, and geograghicai 
reasons Greenland is coming more and more into the public eye 
and this is the first available illustrated account of what tife is 
like there. 30 


3 Henrietta St. London.W6.2 
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*“ATLANTIS’ 


The Story ofa German Surface Raider 


by ULRICH MORR as told to 
A. Vv. SELLWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED Book of the 
Month Choice 


Photographs Reprinting 15s. 


TO THE THIRD POLE 


G.O.DYHRENFURTH 


A detailed survey of the mountains above 26,000 
feet, all situated in the Himalaya-Karakoram Chain. 


47 photographs, maps, tables, an index and 
bibliography 


19th May 25s. 


SMOKE OVER 
SIKANASKA 


The Story of a Forest Ranger 


J.S~.GOWLAND 


lhe author describes his exciting work as a fire 
ranger in the Canadian Rockies and the wild life of 
this natural paradise. 


Illustrated with line drawings by S. Roberts 
19th May 15s. 


BACKGROUND TO 
MURDER 


NIGEL MORLAND 


New facts of some notorious murder crimes are 
disclosed and the first convincing solution of the 
Wallace Case is given. 
Featured in the Television Series, 
‘Hangman’s Clutch’ 
Illustrated with numerous photographs 


21st April 15s. 


RUTHERFORD: 


Atom Pioneer 


JOHN ROWLAND 


[he first popular biography of the eminent atomic 
physicist, Lord Rutherford of Nelson. 
With photographs and diagrams 


19th May 
WERNER LAURIE 


10s.6d. 
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dren, numbers of convictions, and criminal activities and 
associates; all this is vividly illuminated by the personal stories that 
the girls supplied. 

The result rests oddly between absolute analytical survey and 
anthropological document (some incidents described—encounters 
with clients, methods of work, the daydreams and the realities of 
their private lives—are as odd as anything we might learn about the 
sociology of the Upper Congo or the Amazon Basin). The sample 
is a restricted one and, as in similar kinds of sociological inquiry, 
there is no way of knowing how truly representative is this cross- 
sample. The case histories come from about 6 per cent. of prosti- 
tutes with a police record in a given year (1949). Yet the prime 
value of the report lies in its bringing these selected persons under 
a much closer scrutiny than previous inquiries have done. A great 
deal—but, one gathers, not all—of the information is given about 
why and how the individual woman chooses to take up and remain 
in this trade; and this is, surely, the key question in any investiga- 
tion of cause and effect in this special field. Present-day social 
attitudes in this country are a mess of unrelated compromises 
between religious teaching, legal necessity, irresponsible parent- 
hood and bad educational method; this report, despite its coverage 
of only a part of the field, offers valuable starting-points for a wider 
and fully organised research into the whole tangled problem. 

Mrs. Brown found herself, as a supply teacher, suddenly called 
to a remand home full of teenage girls; she carefully hides its 
location and the identities of its staff and inmates and stresses that 
*Flowerday’ was a particular place and not necessarily typical. She 
writes sensibly and shows herself very well fitted to cope with the 
problems that arose.. Then, a remand home was used both for 
juvenile offenders between court appearances and as a place of 
safety for children of unsuitable or criminal parents. The innocent 
were in total contact with the lawbreakers and it was nearly 
inevitable that the fifteen-to-eighteen-year-old prostitutes and 
thieves instructed and persuaded the innocents into a taste for 
general delinquency. 

Her account is packed with brilliant vignettes of character and 
is revealing in showing how much these lost children would 
respond to real affection and a sympathetic understanding of their 
quite true stories of drunken parents, broken homes, soul-searing 
jobs. 

Quite fortuitously these two documents interlock at several 
points, both revealing case-histories which are frightening com- 
ments on a problem which is a total social responsibility for all of 
us, at least as important as the problems of child cruelty, desperate 
poverty or the care of the unstable. Both studies gain in depth for 
being written with that realistic sense of the situation and the 
psychological penetration that women can bring to such social 
problems; and each book is a testimonial to the tact and the 
humanity of its author. 

A. V. COTON 


ANTHONY BLOOMFIELD 


Russian Roulette 


‘The most magnificent first novel I have ever read.’ 
S. P. B. MAIS 

‘A remarkably accomplished performance 
Mr. Bloomfield’s talent is mesmerising.’ 

JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer 
‘The true artist stands out more clearly than ever 
from run-of-the-mill craftsmen; and Anthony 
Bloomfield’s first novel bears the distinguishing 
hall-mark ... It is a fine beginning 
J. W. LAMBERT, Sunday Times 12s 6d net 
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Cruelty, Savagery, Terror 


One Man in His Time. By N. M. Borodin. (Constable, 21s.) 


Most of the political refugees from Communist Russia who 
seek asylum in the West appear to be small fry—cipher clerks, 
minor agents of Soviet Intelligence, junior Red Army men, an 
occasional Russian wife of a foreigner. N. M. Borodin is a much 
bigger fish: not exactly a Soviet Fuchs, Pontecorvo or Maclean, 
but an important scientist, nevertheless, one who had been chief 
of a big research institute and received the Order of Lenin for 
distinguished services to the State as a microbiologist. Unfortu. 
nately for cold-war strategy he appears to have brought over no 
scientific secrets, not even a rumour of the much-talked-of germ 
warfare experiments, but his autobiography is one of the best 
inside stories of life in the Soviet Union written for many a long 
year. Taken together with Ilya Ehrenburg’s recent novel The 
Thaw, it conveys more tangibly and powerfully the claustrophobia 
and underlying tensions of a totalitarian society than even the 
inspired fictions of a Koestler or an Orwell. 

Borodin’s life has been rawly compounded of cruelty, savagery 
and terror. As a Don Cossack schoolchild, he witnessed the 
indiscriminate butchery of the Revolution at uncomfortably close 
quarters. The Reds shot his White headmaster; the Whites hanged 
his Red teacher. The Reds shot his schoolmate, Abukov, and his 
six-year-old sister as White sympathisers; the Whites shot another 
schoolfriend, Soloviev, and his mother as Red sympathisers, 
As a high-school boy in 1921 he watched people dying like 
autumn flies of typhus and starvation. People would have eaten 
the lice that crawled over their bodies ‘but the lice were stronger 
and ate the people.’ 

These were the harshest sufferings. Later there were only the 
discomforts of cold, poverty and overcrowding as Borodin 
studied in a technical university until, graduating as a Red 
specialist, he was sent to work in a military bacteriological 
laboratory and advanced rapidly to the forefront of his profession 
with an ambition to become the Soviet Pasteur. He had emerged 
from his experiences as a conditioned but convinced ‘partyless’ 
Communist, having witnessed with only cursory concern the purge 
of Old Specialists, as pre-revolutionary scientists were termed, 
and other ‘unreliable’ elements. But in addition to a scientific 
education Borodin had acquired the proficiency in self-preserva- 
tion essential for survival in so exposed a position as that of a 
Soviet intellectual. When others talked too freely at vodka parties 
or in their mistresses’ beds, he vigilantly censored his tongue. He 
suppressed his doubts. He made no mistakes. Like a skilled 
equilibrist, he retained nerve and balance as the party line was 
pulled from side to side by economic and political stresses. 

If Borodin is to be bejieved, one of the principal occupations 
in Russia is that of spare-time informing. Everyone is busily 
sending reports on his friends, his colleagues, and even his 
relatives, to party headquarters or the NK VD. He himself, as 
head of the North Caucasian Research Institute of Animal 
Health, went regularly to the Political Police and reported 
minutely on the speech, outlook and behaviour of his subordinates. 

The reader at this point may well regard Borodin as a less than 
admirable person whose desertion from a Soviet trade delegation 
in England in 1948 was not solely inspired by an appetite for 
freedom. Certainly the sentiments he expresses have an ominous 
and familiar resonance, even if the breast that felt them wore a 
different coloured shirt. But it is precisely in this that the book 
is most revealing. For all his estrangement from Soviet totali- 
tarianism and his criticisms of the system, Borodin is so con- 
ditioned by his upbringing that he does not find it necessary to 
distinguish between the exercise of power under moral restraint 
and its uninhibited use to gratify an emotional perversion. 

But I would not like to leave the reader with the impression that 
this is an unrelievedly grim book. It is often, believe it or not, gay. 
Borodin is a writer with a lively pen, an irrepressible sense of fun 
and an attractive literary personality: and not the least of his 
achievements is that he has written this notable book in English, 
a language he did not even speak until ten years ago. 

EMANUEL LITVINOF! 
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gx Second Large Impression 
| ONE OF THE GREAT LOVE STORIES OF OUR TIME 


Gertrude 
Lawrence 


as ‘Mrs, A’ 


BY HER HUSBAND 


RICHARD STODDARD ALDRICH 


—DON IDDON, Daily Mail. 


..a deeply moving book.” 


. the greatest book ever written about a theatrical 


celebrity.” —EDWARD SULLIVAN, N.Y. Daily News 


*... has a quality of ‘radiance’... as Noel Coward put it, 
Gertrude Lawrence was seven women under .one hat.” 
—LEWIS GANNETI, N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 


DAPHNE DU MAURIER says: “A living portrait 
of the often elusive, often demanding, intensely lovable, 
frequently exasperating, all-too-buman woman who 
was bis wife. I bave seldom read a more moving 
story.”” ~From her Foreword to the book. 





With nearly 30 photographs 18s. net 






FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Odhams 


You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest — 


a . 

2: h — and tax paid 

The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. | 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 


ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 








THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, EC2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Socteties of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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The Duke in Darkness 


Louis XIV at Versailles. A Selection from the Memoirs of the 
Duc de Saint-Simon. Translated and edited by Desmond 
Flower. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 


ANYONE who has ever visited Versailles will be haunted by two 
clear and conflicting pictures of the French monarchy in its hey- 
day and in its decline, of the pompous Salle des Glaces and the 
pathetic make-believe village where Marie Antoinette and her 
ladies played at being ordinary people before the axe fell. That 
picture is poignant enough, but it was a consequence of the first, 
and, if we have so clear a conception of what the French court 
was like at its apogee, it is largely due to the vividly voluminous 
memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon. 

For he had lived it all. One might say that he was the courtier 
par excellence, one who had no other raison d’étre than to be a 
courtier. Banned from office by Louis XIV’s suspicion of the 
aristocracy, and unsuccessful as a political figure when his friend 
Philippe d’Orléans came to power as Regent, he lived from 
1695 to 1723 in a state of savage impotence, resenting equally the 
rank given to Louis’s bastards and the authoritarianism of the 
ancien régime, the social and political symptoms of the decline 
of the noblesse. And the memorable picture he has left us is 
scarred with the deep wounds his amour propre and pride of race 
received. 

We have largely forgotten what it is like to be governed by a 
court, but in Saint-Simon’s pages the whisperings and the intrigues 
come suddenly and horribly alive. We are standing in an ante- 
chamber of the palace, the King is passing by; who is he talking 
to? Is it true that Chamillart, the War Minister, is going to be 
disgraced? Who is going to get a pension? Who is in? Who is 
out? And the whispering goes on with the rustling of the silks 
and the courteous gestures of veiled spite. For it is important to 
know who is in disgrace. You must not be seen talking to them, 
and, in any case, it is no use. They no longer have patronage to 
bestow. 

It was to Saint-Simon’s credit that he revolted against the 
degradation of human dignity involved in a political and social 
system where advancement depended on one man’s will or whim 
His blistering portraits of human baseness are sometimes un- 
deserved (the character of Villars would seem to be a case in 
point), but they spring from a certain moral awareness which 
not all his contemporaries shared. The antics, which many of 
them were prepared to perform to obtain a place or a pension, 
were repugnant to him, and he dealt with them in the traditional 
manner of the French moraliste where psychological analysis is 
equivalent to moral judgement, where to understand is to judge 

Of course, this attitude had its drawbacks. He is priggish and 
unjust when he talks of Mme. de Maintenon. He misses entirely 


) SEX, LITERATURE 


D. H. Lawrence 


hese eleven edited with an introduction by 


IARRY T. 


hey include the famous pamphlet ‘Pornography and 


essays, 


MOORE, are of immediate topical interest 


/bscenity’, and there is a specially written second intro- 
duction by HAROLD RUBINSTEIN, dealing with the 
workings of censorship in England lust out 1635. 
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the historical significance of the rise of the bourgeoisie that took 
place under Louis XIV. And his famous scheme of reform does 
not go much further than to exalt the aristocracy as against the 
middle classes. Yet he saw clearly enough that to have an aristo. 
cracy at all without giving it power in some way proportioned 
to its immense privileges was courting disaster, and he was also 
aware of the evils of the centralisation which had been imposed 
on France. 

So Saint-Simon retired to his estate at La Ferté-Vidame and 
busied himself with the longest memoirs on record until his death 
just over two hundred years ago. Perhaps it was the better choice; 
his brilliance as a writer has restored what was lost by his political 
defects. This selection, which is well translated by Desmond 
Flower, gives-a fair idea of his talent for making the past live, 
The colloquial, unclassical quality of his French makes his style 
like good talk. And the flow and spontaneity of the narrative 
hides that less agreeable picture of an old man spending his last 
years pouring out on paper the implacable resentments of a 
dead age. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Piper, Lautrec, Dufy 


John Piper: Paintings, Drawings, Theatre Designs. Introduced by 
S. John Woods. (Faber and Faber, 4 gns.) 


Toulouse-Lautrec. Introduced by R. H. Wilenski. (The Faber 
Gallery, 9s. 6d.) 


Dufy. Introduced by Pierre Courthion. (The Faber Gallery, 
9s. 6d.) 


To mention the name Graham Sutherland is to evoke one of 
three images—an anthropomorphic plant-landscape form, a 
crucifixion in similar terms, or the rugose terracing of one of 
three eminent faces. Mention Moore or Bacon and the response 
will be even more specific, but at the name of John Piper the 
imagination splinters into a galaxy of fragmentary impressions— 
the sumptuous effulgence of Covent Garden stage decked out for 
Gloriana, the athletic prose of his books and countless articles, 
an unerring visual realisation of Henry James’s miasmal Bly, a 
proliferation of graphic work in almost every conceivable 
medium. Or else one remembers the nature-suffused abstractions 
of the Thirties, the livid romanticism of the Renishaw series, 
Piper as antiquary-archzologist, topographer, gaunt-faced mem- 
ber of many committees. 

Piper was born fifty-two years ago at Epsom, and by the time 
he was sixteen had already travelled widely in France, Switzerland 
and Italy; and due to the discernment of his solicitor father was 
greatly encouraged in his early interest in painting and 
architecture. It was about 1928 that he began to devote his time 
mainly to painting and in even the earliest works the characteristic 
preoccupations of subject matter were apparent—beach and cliff, 
country house and church—everything being seen with that strong 
dramatic bias which was to find such rich expression in the later 
theatre designs 

Mr. John Woods has known the artist and his work since the 
early days, and in his twelve-page essay he proves a Livingstone 
to the dark continent of Piper's complexity. This is the first 
full-scale treatment of Piper's work to appear, and it is with 
gratitude and some relief that we find the task performed so 
well and in a format so handsome. 

That Toulouse-Lautrec was in the habit of addressing certain 
friends by the supposed anglicism ‘Old Chump,’ is one of the 
more outré facts emerging from the admirable book on that 
artist, newly added to the marathon Faber Gallery series. R. H. 
Wilenski’s calm, penetrating Introduction and Notes are a stately 
piece of writing enlivened by an occasional well-considered 
anecdote, and throw a refreshingly sober light on a subject 
recently confused by the abracadabra of screen biography. Lautrec 
emerges from Mr. Wilenski’s brief scrutiny somewhat diminished 
as the picturesque legend of the Elysée, Montmartre and the 
Moulin Rouge, but with his artistic status clarified and his dignity 
enhanced. It is a book which can be wholeheartedly recommended. 
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CRITICS PRAISE FILMOF NAVYS 
MIDGET UNDERSEA RAIDERS! 


“Tremendous suspense is never absent 
from thE SCPEOM jrrsorsnanrsar otsin svening Hew 


“Dramatic, taut, and always gripping” 


- in 3 ROSS. SHEPHERD of the People 
“An impressive film “WONDERFUL” 
HAROLD CONWAY of the Daily Sketch 


PETER BURNUP of the News of the World 








ODEON Tole are one: 


WEEKDAYS SHOWING AT 1.30, 4.0, 6.30, 9.0 quare SUNDAYS AT 5.20. 8. 











The ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW 
APRIL 1955 8s. 6d. 


nunt Soulbury, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O 
By Captain A. L. Kennedy, M.C 
By Stanley Alderson 

By R. F. Rattray, Ph.D 

By Robert Hamilton 

By N. P. Macdonald 

By W.M. Parker | 

By the Rev. B. M. G. Reardon | 
By Michael Gareth Llewelyn | 

| 
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THe Rise AND FALL OF MUSSOLINI 
PRESCRIPTION FOR DEMOCRACY 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MODERNISM: A RETROSPEC! 
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— JOHN MURRAY 
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By Marc T. Green 
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The suitability of British products to the needs of the people 
in Pakistan and India can best be estimated with the help 
of the National Bank of India. The Bank has closest 
associations with the commerce and everyday life of 
these countries, and will gladly put its experience and 
knowledge at the disposal of businessmen who want to 
trade with them. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. 


26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Head Office : 
West End (London) Branch: 


Branches tn: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATS 


Bankers to the Government in: 
ADEN. KENYA COLONY. UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR 





SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


10 
Income Tax paid 9; / by the Socie 
P 2Io y y 


per annum 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 
24%, and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with 
income tax paid by the Society in each case. Sums 
up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted for in- 
vestment in Abbey National. For further particulars 
apply for a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets exceed £213,461 3000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
of Local Office 


For address see Telephone Directory 
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The same series has also brought out a very adequate book on 
Dufy by Pierre Courthion, who knew the artist well during his 
lifetime and has written an introduction of rare understanding 
and sympathy. In both volumes the colour reproduction is notable 
for its quality. 

DONALD HAMILTON FRASER 


Cromwell 


The Lord Protector. By Robert S. Paul. (Lutterworth, 35s.) 


“Any such career and character as Cromwell's,’ wrote Lord Morley, 
‘must still be capable of an almost endless range of presentment 
and interpretation.’ Thus the scheming, irascible monster of Belloc 
bears little relation to the noble incorruptible of Carlyle. Even the 
titles chosen by Cromwell's biographers — The Conservative 
Dictator, A Study in Tyranny, The Perfect Politician—presage 
very different presentations. 

Dr. Paul is more cautious. He calls his book The Lord Pro- 
tector, sub-titles it merely ‘Religion and Politics in the Life of 
Oliver Cromwell.’ Nevertheless, he has an aim and clearly states his 
terms of reference. While dealing with the sack of Drogheda and 
Wexford he writes: “The question we must ask is not whether, in 
the light of modern humanitarianism, the massacres can be de- 
fended but how far these actions were consistent with Cromwell's 
religious and moral conceptions.” To deny oneself recourse to the 
idea of an absolute morality true for all time is perhaps a wise 
precaution for a historian. 

For the most part, however, Dr. Paul is faithful to his tenets. He 
insists above all that a historian can never understand a period, still 
less pass judgement on it, unless he first divorces himself from his 
own modern assumptions and standards. So he sinks himself in the 
contemporary atmosphere; an atmosphere which, he argues im- 
pressively, was dominated by intense religious passions. It was 
these religious passions which, more than anything else, guided 
Cromwell in all his actions. 

No one can deny that Dr. Paul knows his stuff. The ponderous 
scholarship of the book contrasts with the style. But the result 
is flat. Even the dramatic moments of Cromwell's career—the 
execution of the King, the expulsion of the Rump—limp wearily 
under a monstrous load of words. If this book were half as long 
and twice as opinionated, then it might be worse history but it 
would be vastly better reading. 

PHILIP SANDEMAN 


New Novels 


Not Honour More. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
Requiem For a Wren. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
The Conquered Place. By Robert Shafer. (Putnam, 12s. 6d.) 
Federigo or The Power of Love. By Howard Nemerov. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) 
NOT Honour More completes the Nimmo trilogy begun with 
Prisoner of Grace and Except the Lord. In using Jim Latter as 
his narrator Mr. Cary sets himself a serious technical problem 
For Latter, as we know already, is a simple, sad soldier of a man 
whose sense of honour is matched only by his incoherence. Thus, 
as the larger tensions of the General Strike of 1926 strain dimly 
in a half-seen background of Downing Street and coalfields, atten- 
tion is rigidly held to the microcosm of Tarbiton, to local troubles, 
to the final breaking of the triangular relationship between Latter, 
Nimmo and Nina, Nimmo’s last desperate struggle for power and 
his last agonised attempts to achieve a modus vivendi with Latter’s 
wife take place off-stage. This shut-in feeling is deliberately 
heightened by Mr. Cary’s use of a statement-type narrative. The 
book begins: 
This is my statement, so help me God, as I hope to be hung. . . . 
I had lately received certain anonymous letters suggesting some- 
thing between Lord Nimmo and my wife. | have always con- 
sidered such communications as beneath contempt. | handed them 
to Lord Nimmo who was highly indignant and pointed out they 
were due to political spite against himself, due to his speeches 
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against Communism, Fascism and Socialism. He thanked me for 

my confidence in him and assured me of his high regard for my fair 

dealing with him on all occasions, His exact words were as 

follows— 
And here, on the first page, the machinery is already creaking a 
little. For honest, cliché-bound Latter, as inarticulate as Nimmo 
is glib, would never have been able so accurately to recreate the 
round golden periods of that intimate oratory which follow. This 
technical problem, taken together with the concentrated focus of 
the book on a small area of space and events, makes Not Honour 
More occasionally irritating, sometimes false. But that said, the 
achievement remains. 

The trilogy—and it is impossible to look at this last volume 
without taking down the other two—is as accomplished and whole 
a piece of fiction as we can point to when someone asks: ‘But 
who’s writing anything today that'll last?’ 

For there is in Mr. Cary’s writing a compassion for and a com- 
prehension of people which are different in kind from the tone 
used and the feeling conveyed by the body of his contemporaries, 
Nimmo’s inability to reconcile his personal and public needs; 
Latter’s stubborn dignity, veering, as the world sickens him, to 
lonely, dedicated action; Nina’s helpless refusal to leave either 
man unmothered—these are themes to which Mr. Cary is able 
to bring occasional universality and casual inevitability. His 
imaginative grasp of people as they are and become is remarkable. 
It is this which sometimes pushes him over into mimicry or at least 
—as in Not Honour More—into discomfort and constraint. 

Anyway the grasp is there; not so, alas, with Mr. Shute. For 
excellent, rattling workman that he is, his characters remain 
novelist’s characters, good or bad, old or young, male or female. 
When he is dealing with aircraft or engineers Mr. Shute remains 
exciting. No Highway and Round the Bend are both, on their 
own terms, highly successful. But in Requiem For a Wren the 
hangars and the slide-rules are one uncomfortable remove away 
What we have instead is the life-story of an unpleasantly (and 
unbelievably) nice young woman as pieced together by an Aus- 
tralian ex-pilot with no feet. She had been his brother's girl; his 
brother was killed; and the years since the war have been passed 
in looking for her, thinking about her, until an altogether 
unnatural situation has arisen. Mr. Shute works his surprise end- 
ing with some smoothness and the incidental flashbacks to war- 
time derring-do are as lively as ever. If Mr. Shute would stay in 
the air he would be more entertaining. As it is he is simply 
mawkish and provincial. 

Mr. Shafer has written a grim, grey book about the cccupation 
of America in a future war. The background of horror is per- 
vasive and sustained. The Free Territory is confined to the 
southern half of the United States and South America. The rest 
of the map is the Conquered Place. From the Free Territory comes 
a young Army officer with the assignment of smuggling out a ke) 
scientist from a town that is going to be atom-bombed anyway to 
help cover the escape. A deal of morbid imagination has gone 
inte the construction of the book; but Mr. Shafer spoils his initial 
impact by introducing a love affair (with a girl from the Resistance 
and by otherwise cluttering up the narrative line with long moral 
arguments between the hero and the varyingly admirable 
Resistance leaders. 

Mr. Nemerov is also American and Federigo or The Power 0 
Love is as frightening in its own way as The Conquered Place. 
Julian and Sylvia live in a New York of psychiatrists, cocktail 
parties, detective agencies and divorce. With Sylvia at a crucial 
point with a phoney psychoanalyst, Julian, out of boredom, starts 
sending himself anonymous letters about her. The subsequent 
developments hover alarmingly between farce and_ insanity. 
Julian's doppelgdnger appears and disappears with equal bland- 
ness; Sylvia nearly goes to bed with Marius; Julian nearly goes 
to bed with Elaine; and Hugo, the rich, pink friend of the family, 
makes an untimely confession. Mr. Nemerov teeters along this 
tightrope with remarkable skill and when he finally makes the 
other side with a farcical ending (tempered, mind you, by 4 last 
strange conversation with Federigo, Julian's devilish double) ones 
reaction is to sigh with relief rather than applaud. 

JOHN METCALF 
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We shall need 
that sunshine 
cruise again this 
year, my dear ! 


There is nothing like a P & O cruise 
to put you on top of the world; fit, 
feeling fine and ready to face an 


English winter. You can enjoy 11 to 13 
days of sheer bliss, idling away the sunlit 

hours watching a blue sea slipping by, or joining in the 

fun on the sports deck as the mood dictates. Entertainment 

is there in plenty anc from the moment you come aboard, your 
comfort, convenience and enjoyment are the first thoughts 

of the friendly crew. 


This year make sure of the sun 


CRUISE @ 
WITH & 


IBERIA 13 days. Sails July 2, visiting Gothen- 
burg, Hellesyit, Merok, Loen, Oslo, Amsterdam. 

ARCADIA |! days. Sails Aug. 16, visiting Lisbon, 
Malaga, Teneriffe, Casablanca. 

ARCADIA 13 days. Sails Sept. 3, visiting Naples, 
Cannes, Malaga, Vigo. 

ARCADIA 13 days. Sails Sept.17, visiting Barcelona, 
Spezia, Gibraltar, Lisbon. 





UE Niet = kisbon ARCADIA 13 days. Sails Oct. I, visiting Ceuta, 
buy Mrs". oe Paima, Pollenza Bay,,Catania, Syracuse, Gibraltar. 
First class ac dation only ilabi 





full details from Chief Passenger Office 14/16 Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1!. WHI : 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. AVE : 8000 or your local Travel Agent. 
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These people made money 


by following the 
Investors’ Chronicle 
Market News Letter 


se 


. . your advice on ‘Thank you very much ‘My subscription was 
buying is excellent.” for these recommen- a very good invest- 
DURHAM dations which have | ment—thank you.” 
proved so profitable.” BRISTOL 
HARTFIELD, SUSSEX 


And in our files there are many, many more in a similar vein. 
In short, a subscription to the “‘I.C.”” Market News Letter can 
indeed be a very good investment— 


Your way to capital appreciation the “I.C.”” Market News Letter 


available by subscription only.* Posted simultaneously to all subscribers 
every Tuesday evening, 6 guineas yearly 


THE MANAGER INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE GROCERS’ HALL COURT 
LONDON E.C.2 


* Cheques should be crossed and made payable to Investors’ Chronicle Limited 








1° 1° 
WHEN DOES D5], EQUAL 457? 





* 
+ 
x 
24% with income tax paid at the source is worth 
» 44% taxable interest — a point worth remembering 
when you compare interest rates. With the 
* Cheltenham and Gloucester.Building Society you 
take security and ease of withdrawal for granted, 
e of course. Send today for our investment folder. 
we 
e 
e 
a 
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ASSETS £24 MILLIONS RESERVES £1} MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
CLARENCE ST. CHELTENHAM 

















PERSONAL INSURANCE SERVICE 
throughout the country— 
throughout the world— 
no Insurance too large or 
too small for this world- 
wide Company. 
The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO.,, LTD. 


Head Office: London: 
1, Dale Street, (Chief Office) 
Liverpool, 2 1, Cornhill, E.C.3 














His Grace The ARCHBISHOP of YORK 
APPEALS FOR CANCER RESEARCH 


Dr. Cyril Garbett, The 
Archbishop of York, 
writes: ‘The terrible 
scourge of Cancer has 
bereaved countless 
families and the menace 
of it must haunt almost 
as many more. The Im- 
perial Cancer Research 
Fund is doing invaluable 
work in carrying out 
active Research in their 
Laboratories at Mill Hill 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. | therefore earnestly endorse the 
appeal now being made. The need is great, we must see that 
the response is generous.’ 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without 
State aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff 
are wanted. Please send agift tothe Treasurer, Mr.Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S. 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C,2 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 





Annual income over £15,500,000 


1,917,000 allocated to policyholders for bonuses 


Mr. J. A. Jefferson’s Speech 


Mr. J. A. Jerrerson F.1A., presiding at the 
Eighty-Ninth Annual General Meeting on Ist 
April, 1955, said: 

It gives me pleasure to report another year 
of steady progress in all branches, In the life 
branches premiums increased during 1954 by 
£449,000 to £11,678,000, Our gross interest 
income increased by £384,000 to £3,826,000, 
and our total funds increased by £5,975,000 to 
£91,345,000. Policies in force in_ the 
life branches now assure, with bonuses, 
£203,699,000—exceeding the £200 millions 
mark for the first time. Increased surpluses 
have enabled us to improve the bonuses to 
policyholders in both the Ordinary and 
Industrial Branches, The over-all allocation to 
policyholders this year is £1,917,000, compared 
with £1,742,000 a year ago. 

New policies issued in the Ordinary Branch 
in 1954 assured over £7,262,000 after deducting 
reassurances. The premium income increased 
by £116,000 to £3,903,000, and the assurance 
fund rose by £2.151,000 to £33.655,000. Net 
interest increased by £94,000 to £1,097,000 and 
the net yield by 1/7d. to £3.8.3d°.. Expenses 
were at the moderate rate of 11.54% of the 
premiums. Mortality was favourable, and the 
death claims at £366,000 were actually £31,000 
less than in 1953. Claims under maturing 
endowment policies resulted in payments of 
£1,432,000 to surviving policyholders, Sur- 
renders and lapses were lower than in the 
previous year, 

A year ago I expressed the hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would implement 
the recommendations of the Millard Tucker 
Committee with regard to retirement provisions 
made by self-employed persons, and so remedy 
the injustice under which this class suffers. 
Nothing was done for them in 1954, but we are 
hoping they will not be overlooked in the 1955 
Budget. Tax concessions to those who save for 
the provision of pensions would be entirely 
consistent with the curbing of inflation which, 
if unchecked, could so seriously undermine 
our export effort upon which so much depends. 


In the Industrial Branch the premium 
income at £7,774,000 showed the satisfactory 
increase of £333,000 while the fund rose by 
£3,342,000 to £49.681,000, It is interesting to 
note that the increase in the Industrial Branch 
fund in the year 1954 was as much as the 
total increase in the fund made during the first 
55 years of the Company’s existence. 

Death claims amounted to £1,599,000 and 
were only £14,000 more than those of a year 
igo, while maturities at £1,675,000 showed an 
increase of £84,000. 


The net rate of 
increased and at £4.4.0d 
the rate earned in the 


earned again 
- higher than 
year, The 


interest 
was | 
previous 


expense rate was 26.02 a reduction during 
the year of .64 This has been achieved by 
constant attention to efficiency. The expenses 
of collection and the new business expenses 
have risen in amount and it is in the expenses 
of management that we have achieved a reduc- 
tion. We are therefore keeping a tight control 
on the over-all expense ratio, and at the same 
time increasing the individual earnings of our 
staff, 

A gratifying feature of this year’s results is a 
reduction in the number of policyholders who 
discontinued premium payments on their 
policies. Lapses have for ever been a matter of 
concern to us, but for many years now they 
have been at a low level, Last year only three 
out of every hundred policies in force were 
discontinued. In 42°, of the cases which lapsed 
the policyholders received a paid-up policy for 
an amount proportionate to the number of 
years’ premiums paid; in 31°. of the cases they 
received a cash surrender value generally in 
excess of the minimum statutory requirements; 
the remaining 27°, were policies of under one 
year’s duration and they received life assurance 
cover for periods much in excess of the actual 
periods of premium payments. 

The “home service” insurance industry con- 
tinues to play an important part in the 
economic life of the country. Some £150 mil- 
lions a year in premiums are being collected, 
and policyholders’ funds are increasing at a 
rate of over £40 millions a year. These are real 
savings and are an important factor in the 
nation’s effort to keep a check on inflation. In 
addition some part of the £30-odd millions paid 
out on maturing endowment claims each year 
to policyholders, whose thrift has reaped these 
returns, will no doubt be retained by them in 
some form of savings. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus earned 
in the year was £1,114,000—nearly £100,000 
more than in 1953. The Directors have declared 
a reversionary bonus of £1.14.0d°,—against 
£1.12.0d° in the previous year—at a cost of 
£857,715. 


In the Industrial Branch surplus earned in 
the year was £1,935,000, and the Directors have 
allotted £1,060,000 for bonuses to policyholders 
which enables them to improve the schemes 
—. This is the first time that over £1 million 

has been allocated to our policyholders in any 
one year, and it brings the total set aside for 
Industrial Branch policyholders’ bonuses to 
over £10,000,000. This is a suitable opportunity 
to remind you again that these contracts do 
not entitle the holders to bonuses, and these 
allocations, which have now been made for 
very many years, are entirely a voluntary shar- 
ing of prosperity with our clients, It is right 
that they should so share, and we are pleased 
to be able to announce increased bonuses this 
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year, Accumulated bonuses now go up to as 
much as 35 per cent. added to the sums assured 
for policies which have been in force for 35 
years or more. 


1954 was not an easy year for those of ys 
concerned with long-term investment. Through- 
out the year prices of all classes of Securities 
were rising until checked by hints of a rise jp 
the bank rate. This corrected what many of ys 
felt to be a certain unrealistic trend in fixed 
interest securities, but it still left ordinary 
shares at prices which seemed to have been 
inflated by the natural optimism of investors 
in ordinary shares and which paid little regard 
to the possibilities of disappointment. 


I am no pessimist about the economic 
strength of this country, but I view with con- 
cern any tendency to ignore the hard economic 
facts of our position in a highly competitive 
world, Over-confidence can be as damaging as 
lack of confidence, and I therefore welcome the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent timely 
reminder to us all by his action in raising the 

bank rate again. 

Thoughts such as these were present in our 
minds through most of 1954 and are reflected 
in the way we have laid out our new money 
during the year. The bulk of it—£3,659,000— 
has gone into loans to local authorities, 
£1,640,000 has been invested in carefully selec- 
ted ordinary shares, in which class we now have 
16.76 per cent. of our assets, and £1,727,000 
was retained liquid as cash at the Bank. 


The recent drop in prices on the Stock 
Exchange is a clear example of how quickly 
a change can come about. As you know, we 
have always regarded financial strength as of 
primary importance to an assurance company, 
As we grow so must we continue to maintain 
the very strong financial position we have 
built up over the years, This year we have 
increased our transfers to the investment 
reserve funds, and the transfer of £475,000 
brings these funds up to £6,575,000. Although 
the present market value of our assets is very 
much in excess of the balance sheet figures, 
we must always take a long-term view and 
build steadily for the future. Nor must we 
forget that the brightest of futures is always 
liable to have its cloudy patches. 


We again had a good year in the Fire & 
Accident Branch. Premium income increased 
by £45,000 to £678,000 and the gross profit of 
£45,569 was again a record, being £4,538 more 
than in the previous year, The British General 
Insurance Company who manage this business 
for us have been as helpful and efficient as 
ever, and we thank them for all they do for us. 
| am sure they value highly our association— 
as indeed we do ourselves. 


The transfer to Staff Pension Fund has 
been increased by £20,000 to £220,000. Our 
liabilities under the scheme continue to grow, 
and I feel you will be interested to know that 
we now have 549 retired servants of the Com- 
pany enjoying the benefits of this scheme. In 
addition, although it is only just over three and 
a half years since the scheme was extended to 
include widows and their children, 113 widows 
and 7 children are already benefiting. 


Most of the credit for the year’s results must 
go to the staff. I have said before that we regard 
them as our greatest asset and that is as true 
today as ever it was, I express to them on 
behalf of us all a sincere word of thanks for 
their good work. I would also like to add 4 
special word of thanks to those of them who 
have given their time to serve on local com- 
mittees of the Industrial Life Offices. In our 
industry's campaign to spread a wider under 
standing of our business, these committees 
have done invaluable work. The status of our 
industry today, and public appreciation of our 
contribution to the national wellbeing, ' 
higher than it has ever been. Our staffs them- 
selves by their conduct and their activities have 
done much to bring this about. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir is interesting to see a leading firm of 
brokers with a large institutional clientele 
expressing the opinion firmly in print that 
the gilt-edged market is no longer a bear 
market. It was in November last year that 
this marxet ended the bullish course it had 
pursued since the summer of 1952. The 
occasion of it was the rise in the Treasury 
bill rate, the persistent weakness in the sterl- 
ing exchange and the growing suspicion 
that all was not well with the balance of 
payments. When these fears were con- 
firmed and Bank rate was raised—first to 
34 per cent. and then (on February 24) to 
44 per cent.—War Loan, the most volatile 
stock in the market, fell in record time from 
its high level of 914 x.d. to 80, recovered 
to 84, fell to 82 and has now climbed back 
to 86. It has thus made ‘a double bottom’ 
on the chart and proved to the satisfaction 
of the chartists that it has reversed its 
trend. If this is true of the market as a 
whole, which it not admitted by everyone, 
it is a very remarkable phenomenon. It 
suggests that the professional investors in 
the City have made up their minds that the 
balance of payments will be righted and 
Bank rate reduced from 44 per cent. 
to, say, 4 per cent. in a comparatively short 
space of time. As regards the first point, 
they may be right. The gold loss in March 
—teported this week at $14 million—was 
less than the market feared. What went 
wrong with the balance of payments in 
the last half of 1954 was the relatively 
sharp rise in imports and the worsening 





COMPANY MEETING 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 





Record Sales 





THE annual general meeting of Ericsson Tele- 
phones, Ltd.. was held on March 31 in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, G.C.V.O. (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: It ts 
very gratifying to your directors to put before 
you another very satisfactory report. Our 
invoiced sales in 1954 constituted a record—no 
mean achievement. The sales were well spread, 
both at home and overseas, which was note- 
worthy bearing in mind the increasing competi- 
tion which has developed abroad and the 
currency difficulties which still tend to restrict 
export business. 

During the past few months the home 
demand has improved. Approximately 400,000 
more telephones were connected by the British 
Post Office in the past year, leaving just under 
400,000 applications outstanding. A long wait- 
ing list seems to be a lasting feature in post-war 
economy. New applications are in the region of 
400,000 a year 

Telephone practice is not static and research 
is always going on with the object of improving 
or cheapening the service or providing addi- 
tional benefits. This constitutes an important 
phase of our work 

The trading profit, before charging taxation, 
but after allowing for all operating expenses 
amounts to £1,272,732. Out of this we have to 
reserve £694,738 (or nearly 55°.) for the 
Exchequer, leaving £577.994. We propose to 
pay a final dividend of 12 and bonus of 
4°,, free of income tax (making a total of 
20", for the year). 


ihe report and accounts were adopted. 


of the terms of trade, But, as the Economic 
Survey said, our exports to the United 
States ‘have already begun to rise again 
in response to the recovery in activity 
there,’ while ‘dollar earnings from off-shore 
purchases of military equipment are expec- 
ted to be considerably higher this year than 
last.’ At the same time dear money here and 
import controls in Australia should reduce 
dollar imports. Finally, the terms of trade 
have stopped moving against us at the 
moment, The trend of prices is downward 
for tea, coffee, cocoa, grains and other 
foodstuffs, rubber and cotton. All this may 
rescue us from balance of payments crisis 
in the short run. But I must add the truism 
that the long-term problem of the balance 
of payments is not cured by dear money 
and import controls, but by harder work 
and greater productivity per man hour. 
~ a ~ 


How soon Mr. Butler can reduce Bank 
rate depends on his success in holding the 
recovery in the sterling exchange, particu- 
larly the now narrow margin of 1 per cent. 
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between official and transferable sterling. 
It is most unlikely that he will announce 
any change in his Budget speech, but more 
than probable that he will reduce it to 4 
per cent. before the general election, if 
only to persuade the Opposition that there 
is not enough economic crisis to justify 
electioneering stunts. But a 4 per cent. rate 
is likely to stay for as long as there are 
inflationary stresses in the economy. The 
gilt-edge market may therefore have to 
adjust itself to a new situation—a high 
short-time rate and a relatively low long- 
term rate—low enough not to discourage 
industrial investment. For the present infla- 
tion in the economy differs from those in 
the past when everything had to be cur- 
tailed—investment as well as consumption. 
Today consumption has to be restrained 
but not industrial investment. That is Mr. 
Butler's view—often repeated in his 
speeches. ! see, therefore, no advantage for 
nervous investors in holding short-dated 
bonds to yield 2} per cent. to 3 per cent., 
while Treasury bills yield 34 per cent., par- 
ticularly as these bonds have to be sold by 
the banks whenever their liquidity ratio 
falls before 30 per cent. (as at present). But 
there may be considerable advantage in 
holding War Loan to yield 4} per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE volume of business on the Stock 
Exchange remains low but prices are very 
firm, except in the gold share market, and 
the only effect of the expected early election 
is to make professional investors run after 
steel shares. This, of course, is expressing 
the City’s faith in a Conservative victory, 
which would make steel shares look very 
cheap. For the convenience of readers with- 
out newspapers I give the present middle 
market prices of representative stocks, 
indicating by a + or — sign whether they 
are higher or lower than before the strike 
(n.c. being no change): 
Guinness (10/-) 47/- + 

Assoc, Cement 96)- + 


Distillers 25/74 n.c. 
Turner & Newall 

104/3 + 
Imperial Chem. 42/3 Wall Paper Def. 72/- + 
Marks & Spencer 


(A) (5/-) 67/1 + GUS (A) (S/-) 46/9 — 
Assoc. Electrical 69/6 + GEC 56/- + 
Dunlop (10/-) 30/6 + John Thompson 

(S/-) 20/14 + 
Tube Investm'ts 76/- n.c. Metal Box 80/6 n.c. 
Unilever 81/3 + Ranks (5/-) 19/- + 
British Oxygen 64/- — Butterley (2/6) 33/- + 
British Motor 11/3 n.c. Ford 78/3 n.c. 
Hawker-Siddeley 526 + Rolls-Royce 78/6 + 
Bowater 799+ A. E. Reed 72/6 - 
Ilford (5/-) 14/104 n.c. Pyrene (5/-) 20/6 + 
BETA (5/-) 21/9 + Ericsson Telephone 

(S/-) 37/6 + 
Ass. News (5/-) 16/3 — Kemsley 30/- n.c. 
Beaverbrook (A) 

(5/-) 16/6 n.c, Daily Mirror 20/3 - 
Furness Withy 48/3 n.c. P. & O. Def. 69/6 + 
United Steel 35/- + Colvilles 28 73 + 
Dorman Long 27/9 + Whitehead 59/6 + 
Brit. American 

Tob. (10/-) 55/14 + Imp. Tobac. 63/3 n.c. 
Lancashire Paton & 

Cotton 30/3 + Baldwins 29/- — 


128/3 n.c. Brit. Petroleum 75/- n.c. 
113/9 + Canadian Eagle 
(n.p.) 49/9 
Rhodesian Anglo- ‘Chartered’ 
Amer, (10/-) 99/6 4 (1S/-) 
Free State Geduld President Brand 
(S/-) 41 — (S/-) 69/6 — 
Anglo-American 
Corp. (10/-) 7in.c. Union Corp. (2/6) 
German 5 Canadian 
(ass.) se + Pacific 


Shell Trans. 
Burmah Oil 


119/3 


$34 n.c. 


Lord Chandos, the chairman of assocta- 
TED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES is to be con- 
gratulated on introducing the payment of 
quarterly dividends, together with progress 
reports every six months. This is an enlight- 
ened and progressive move. It will not only 
help the small investor but will enable 
shareholders, workers and students alike to 
follow the activities of what is now the 
largest electrical manufacturing group in 
this country. Lord Chandos would like to 
see an increase in the number of stock- 
holders, and I imagine that his excellent 
report will bring them in. His company last 
year surpassed all previous records in, 
volume and value of production (exceeding 
£96 million). This was before the acquisi- 
tion of Siemens and Birlec Ltd. The group 
is now expanding fast—a new turbine fac- 


tory in Northern Ireland, a new 
cathode ray tube factory at Sunder- 
land, a big transformer factory at 


Wythenshaw and a doubling of the BTH 
plant at Newcastle-under-Lyne for the 
manufacture of fractional horse-power 
motors. The company has also joined 
forces with John Thompson, the boiler 
manufacturers, to plan techniques and 
plants for the new atomic power stations. 
Expenditures on research and development 
last year actually exceeded £44 million. A 
new issue is now being made (£10 million) 
in ordinary shares at 40s. in the ratio to 
shareholders of one in four. (Employees are 
also to have the right to subscribe on the 
same terms to 215,000 shares.) The first 
quarterly dividend will be at the rate ot 
2+ per cent., but it is generally expected 
that 14 per cent. will be maintained for the 
year. At 69s. 6d. cum rights the shares yield 
under 4} per cent., but for a ‘growth’ stock 
under its present go-ahead management the 
yield is not unattractive. 
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On a Wedding 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 266 
Report by J. M. Cohen 
The usual prize was offered for a translation of Paul Fleming's sonnet Auf eine Hochzeit: 


Was tun denn wir. dasz wir die siiszen Jahre, 

Der Jugend Lenz, so lassen Fusz fiir Fusz 

Voriibergehn? Soll uns denn der Verdrusz, 

Die Einsamkeit noch bringen auf. der 
Bahre? 


Sie kehrt nicht um, die Zeit, die teure Ware, 

Beweet uns nicht dies. was man lieben musz, 

Die Héflichkeit, der Mut, die Gunst, der 
Kusz, 

Die Brust, der Hals, die goldgeschmiedten 
Haare? 


Nein. Wir sind Fels und stdhlerner als Stahl. 

Bestiirzt, verwirrt. Wir leben unsre Qual. 

Sind lebend tot und wissen nicht. was 
frommet. 


Dies Einzige steht uns noch ganz und frei, 

Dasz wir verstehn, was fiir ein eut Dine sei, 

Dasz uns stets fleucht und das ihr Stets 
bekommt. 


THe switch from French to German 
reduced the number of competitors, while 
deterring none of the regular translators. 
and attracting a few good entries from 
readers who had not tried before. One alone 
protested, in a pleasing bit of doggerel., 
against my asking him for a translation 
since not only had he no German, but | 
had offered ‘no precise specification. Could 
I but write the Ancient Persian,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘in that form would I Zend a ver- 
sion, or, even more spectacular, in good 
Glasgow vernacular.’ But at the risk of 
further displeasing Mr. John D. M’Intosh, 
I invite readers to tell me whether they 
would like another change of language, say 
to Spanish, in my next competition. I will 
then specify not only the poem, but the 
language into which I ask competitors to 
translate it. 

The Fleming poem was tempting, | think, 
and comes as near to our own Metaphysical 
spirit as anything in German. It was, per- 
haps, this that impelled Kenneth S. Kitchin 


to echo Hopkins. But 

Time’s precious offer, proffered, no more 

knocks; 

Moved are we not by this, Man’s most 

best bliss, 

Gallant-heart, girl-grace . . .? 
does not convince me that this is how 
Fleming would have started his second 
quatrain if he had written in English. His 
thought is simple, and one or two of his 
hymns are to be found in our hymn-books. 
He was a devout man, who wrote with 
deeper and deeper feeling as he matured. 
No tortured Hopkins, though given to that 
graveyard imagery that some of his con- 
temporaries made even greater play with. 
‘Des Gliickes lieber Sohn,’ he called him- 
self; and though he saw his country 
devastated by the Thirty Years’ War, it 
would be wrong to translate him too 
gloomily. 

The first prize of £3 goes to Richard 
Newnham for a very pleasing poem that 
apes the seventeenth century in its spelling, 
but remains delightfully fresh in_ its 
phrasing. It was only after some hesitation 
that I placed Eudo C. Mason’s version 
second to it (£2). For he most successfully 
captures the compression of the original, 
and in addition sustains a single pair of 
rhymes throughout the two quatrains, 
though at the cost of a little strain in the 
third and eighth lines. 

Others deserving mention are P. Dennis, 
who captures the spirit and has some good 
phrases, but is haphazard in his metre; 
P. A. T. O'Donnell, who writes an attrac- 
tive poem, but departs rather too freely 
from his model; D. L. L. Clarke, Irvine 
Gray and R. Kennard Davis. 

PRIZES 
(RICHARD NEWNHAM) 
Wee watch youth's early Spring, the sweetest 
yeares 
Pass by with measur’d tread; where lyes our 
fault? 


2? 


APRIL 8, 
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Weary'd of life, must wee now make death's 
Vault 

The home at last of all our lonelie feares? 

Time comes but once, will not bee bought and 
sold. 

Are wee unmov’d by this which all admire: 

By Grave, brave Honor, by the kisses fire, 

Sweet brest and neck, by haire of beaten gold? 


Wee are. Firme Grannite, stronger far than 
Steel, 

Downfalne, lost, alive our hurte to feel, 

But dead in life, no balme to still the pain, 

This knowledge onely have wee, whole and 
free: 

The goodness of this thing wee still can see, 

Which, though’t fly us, is your*constant gaine. 


(EUDO C. MASON) 


Why do we suffer thus sweet year on year, 

The springtime of our youth, with creeping 
pace 

To pass unused? Shall wretchedness deface 

And solitude outstretch us on the bier? 


Time will not bring again his precious ware. 
Has in our heart what al! must love no place? 
Nor courtliness nor kiss, favour nor grace, 
Nor breast, nor neck, nor fine-wrought golden 
hair? 
Nay. We are rock, and steelier than steel, 
Dismayed, fordone. We love the pangs we feel, 
Witless what might avail, and live as dying, 


In our free power remains but only this: 
Full well we know how fair a thing that is 
That, yours t’enjoy still, still from us is flying. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 269 
Set by Edward Blishen 


Competitors are asked to make the 
pleasant supposition that there has always 
been a Max Beerbohm, and (for the usual 
prize of £5) to provide an extract of not 
more than 150 words from his broadcast 
reminiscences of one of the following: 
Shakespeare, Milton, Blake, Jane Austen, 
Byron, Charlotte Bronté. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 269,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received by April 19. Results in the 
Spectator of April 29. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 829 























ACROSS “ DOWN 
, > > lie , : 
1 The kind ot old :oke enjoyed by the * —— with plenty of paim 
Occupants of the stalls? (5, 8) on: 
P ae C 3 Marty underwent a drastic 15 (5). 
9 Most angelic composer (9). 9 , 
A 4 They help some to carve out a 
10 Linklater’s pub. (5). career (7) 
11 Bound to appear between Jonah and 5 ‘Graved on the stone beneath yon 
Nahum (5) aged thorn’ (7). 
12 Does the use 0! vanishing cream 6 A case of ‘no ball’ through the 
make one? (9) tulips (9). 
13 “Taken trom the county jail, By a se 7 A mule loose among the lawyers! (5) 
of curious (Gilbert) (7) 8 Outsize in short Herbert (6). 
15 Delilah’s activity in the beauty 9 Paradoxically, it’s often a horror (5). 
parlour (4-3). 14 Sentimental scene of a naval board 
17 Sure, Don (anag.) (7) of inquiry? (9) , _ 
19 Departed in the midst of strife to get 16 Did he paint in water colours? (9) 
a driver! (7) 17 Dispatched again, feeling affronted 
? ? (6) 
all at as ick-me- ; 
21 ~ that good as a pick-me-up 4g “Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten 
shat brass, Nor airless (Shake- 
23 Whar did Blanche do? (5 speare) (7). 
24 The Choral (5) 19 Burning of the midnight oil is no 
§ One o! high rank in the musica recommended here (7). 
nobility (9) 20 Two-faced in war (5). 
26 Professional mourner tor the un- 22 The name’s the same, if confused (5) 
successful batsman? (7, 6) 23 For the doctor’s instruments? (5) 
Iwo prizes will be awarded: a copy o! the De Luxe edition ot Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea 


op ned after noon o 


They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Apri! 19 and addressed: Crossword No. 829, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


Chambers’ s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Solution on April 22 


Solution to No. 827 on gage iii 


Winners of Crossword No. 827: Miss W. K. Comer, Old Thurlow, Felix 
stowe; and Miss D. CHRISTOPHERSON. 3 Grey Close, V.W.11 
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j 7 ORGANISING SECRETARY AND WAR- 
Classified advertisements must be DEN required by International Community 


prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages | Centre. Organising and administrative ability 

32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box! some knowledge book-keeping interest in 
* 71 social and cultural activitics. Commencing 

Numbers Is. extra. ‘ Cc lassified salary £500. Write Chairman, Birmingham 

> Dept. Spectator, | leernationsi Centre, 83 Suffolk Street, 

99 Gower Street, London, .C.].| Birmingham. 

Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLI. 


SPECTATOR, APRIL 8, 


DAYS FUND requires an Appeal Secretary 
The salary to be arranged.—Applications 
Stating age, experience and qualifications 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT should be made in writing to Box No. 533. 
WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


ona an bes nog Fag TION, Northern District. Applications are 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a|iavited for the post of Organising Tutor 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- Salary scale £550-£800. Application Form 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a\from: W.E.A., 51 Grainger Street, New- 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or|Castie upon Tyne, 1. Closing date for 
she, or the employment, is excepted from | 4Pbplications 7th May, 1955. 

the provisions of the Notification of Vacam- | ————__________ 

cles Order, 1952. 














BBC requires Television Drama Organiser EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


to be responsible to Head of Television) HEALS NEW DESIGNS—1955 Exhibition 
Drama for business and programme admin-| 4¢ ‘furniture, fabrics, electric fittings, pot 





istrative matters connected with department's} ; 4 
output. Duties include contact with Pro-| Soni oe ) Lg Gaon hone. WA : 
ducers on everyday finance and production) . . 
facility problems, supervision of financial | LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
cost of individual programmes, co-ordinat-|W.1. “RECENT WORKS BY EDWARD 
ing film sequence, studio rehearsal, trans-| BURRA.”’ Daily 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. 

mission, design and wardrobe requirements. ~ 7 

Qualifications experience of edasinistration| Santis SRT a eS” oe 
and knowledge of legitimate theatre, apti-| Boccioni Braque Klee Biatiocs 
tude for detail and for sympathetic handling Modigliani Picasso, Severini ete Extended 
of staff, ability to interpret and implement, Aptil 27 : 

regulations and policy directives. Salary c 

£1,085 rising by 5S annual incremeats to) NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 7 Albemaric 
£1,465 p.a. maximum. Requests for applica-| St.. W.1. Hans Christian Andersen Exhibi- 
tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope and tion. Daily 11-5, Thurs. 11-8, Non-mem- 
quoting reference “815 Spt.’) should reach bers Is. 3d. 

Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting) wHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: The 
House, London, W.1, within 5 days. Bearsted Collection. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 


CHARTERED ENGINEER cecks spare-|27-°: closed over Easter. Admission {ree 
time post in Sth. London; conversant busi-|4<ioins Aldgate East Station 

ness management and electronics; some} —— EO 
capital.—Box 548. 


CONCERTS 

CUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMIT-| 

Teed are SCuGOL,, MOOR, ROW, | ROYAL, FESTIVAL HALL. “Te Genito 

ication ach.” eekly Bach concerts and org 

posts.— (i) ASSISTANT MATRON (fesi-| recitals. Wednesdays until 25 May at 5-45, 
dent}—salary scale £240 x £15—£285, with) 13 April—The Geraint Jones Singers and 
addition of £30 per annum for recognised | Orchestra (Conductor : Geraint Jones). Leaf- 
catering qualification. Qualification in} jets giving full progs. & tickets from Hall 
Institutional Management or equivalent) (WAT, 3191) & Agts 

desirable. (ii) CLERICAL AND GENERAL | , 

ASSISTANT (woman, resident)—salary scale| ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, _ Friday, 15 
£240 x £15—£285. Successful candidates will | April at 8 p.m. Friedrich Gulda—Piano 
be given free board-residence at the School | Recital. Toccata in C minor, Bach; Sonata 
in return for supervisory duties. Further | in B flat, K.333, Mozart; Sonata in D minor 
particulars and application forms obtainable| Op. 31, Beethoven; Twenty-four Preiudes, 
(upon receipt of stamped, addressed, foolscap' Chopin. WAT. 3191 & Agts. 

envelope) from the undersigned, to whom) . 5 
completed applications should be returned en see ae April at 

: . n * -30. : (Baritone), 
within fourteen days of the appearance of | }ACQUES HORNEFFER f 
this advertisement. GORDON S. BESSEY, | Progra Re gy re fg ae mee 

rector iy y . ‘ * - 
CARLISLE. wention, 5 Portinad Square, | Woit Debussy, Ravel, Liebermann 


FOREIGN SERVICE: Principal Instructor |48¢nts. Management Ingpen & Williams 
at the Middle East Centre for Arab Studies.|Ltd., 31 Clarges St.. W.1. 
Applications are invited for this post at! — = 
ie, Lstence. ihe Come. which is| 
er the acgis of Ff Foreign Office, i 
trains members of the United Kingdom and ENTERTAINMENTS 
Commonwealth Foreign Services and com-| ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Monday 18 
mercial organisations for service in the} April, at 7.30, /n the G as Prever 
Arab countries of the Middle East. Appli-|H.R.H. Princess Alexandra of Ke» I, R 
cants must have at least a second class| Maxwell presents World Premiere of “DON 
honours degree, preferably in Oriental) GIOVANNI.” A performance conducted by 
Studies or History, and a good knowledge | Wilhelm Furtwangler, filmed during The 
of modern Arabic and of Arab countries. | Salzburg Festival, 1954, by Paul Cvinner (for 
Experience of teaching adults is desirable. | Harmony Films Ltd.). Tickets : 5 gns., 3 gns. 
Salary (subject to U.K. income tax) is on 2 gns., 1 gn. from J. H. Lawrie, 3 Soho 
the scale £695 to £855 (men) and £665 to! Square, W.1 Is aid of the English Opera 
£750 (women), and a foreign allowance (non- Group. iad 
taxable) (which varies according to the cost} ; 


St lving in the Lebanon), is also payable. |—— 

¢ allowance is higher for a married in-| 

oa and takes account of dependent} PERSONAL 

children up to th °o 8 | — 7 

furnished ee 7 wee BUSINESS OFFERS pleasant prospers 

Further particulars aod application forms when you're going home to a meal with 

may be obtained from the Personnel Depart- | R@yner's Indian Mango Chutney 

ment, Foreign Office, 8 Carlton House Ter-| CANCER PATIENT (55295). Poor man (48) 

race, S.W.1. Closing date for receipt of | short time to live, has wife and 4 children al! 

application forms, 30th April, 1955. | of whom are without adequate clothing 
. Please help us to care for him (also 

— | thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 827/|comed. National Society of Cancer Relief, 

ACROSS: 1 D ai | Dept. G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

10 Aurelia 11 Auened. 12 ‘Reap, | CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep 

13 Chameleons. 16 Blithe. 17 Hassock, |“OMists, Management, Dictitian-Caterers 

20 Mirrors. 21 Hollow. 24 Fly-by-night.|Medical | Secretaries. Successful postal 

25 Mark. 27 Outsize. 29 Pension. 30 Tor-|SOUrses. Brochures 3d. Secretary. Southern 

rents. 31 Opined Training College, Brighton 6 


DOWN: 1 Diatribe. 2 Versatility. 3 Rule.| COWES WEEK at the turn of the cen 
5 Charmian. 6 Charleston. 7 Elm. 8 Modest. |tury, the Britannia with Edward VII at the 
9 Bathe. 14 Oscillation. 15 Cherry-ripe.|helm. Lambert & Butler's Straight Cut 
18 Orpiment. 19 Awakened. 22 Effort. | cigarettes, Made for Halcyon Days, but still 
23 Chips. 26 Snap as good today, 20 for 3s. Md. 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail! matter at the New York, N.Y., Posi 




















| Tickets 9s., 6s., 3s. at Hall, Wel. 2141 and! 
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IF YOU ENJOY the cuisine provencal) CALL AT ONCE—interesting posts from 
before or after the theatre—why not call at| £6 to £10.—Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
LABELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT, ! Duke St., W.1, MAY. 6626. 

rennomme, 5 Charlotte Street, W.1. MUS gsyaBLISHED AGENCY invites stories 
1134 1,000 to $,000 words. POPULAR and 
NATURE CURE tor asthma, bronchitis, TOPICAL articles 750 to 1,500. Full length 
catarrh, Full details Brit. Naturopathic| material of high standard. Usual commission. 
Assocn., 17 Southfields Avenue, Leicester.|J. F. Gibson, 42 Lambolle Road, N.W.3. 
Please enclose 6d. HEFFER’S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes prices for scholarly and rare books; lists 
ART SCHOOL during MAY. Resident) invited, W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury, 
models and Tutors from London. Classes 5! Cambridge. 

hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors. |... NQWw-HOW’ brings you Writing S 
Apply Bor No. 136. |No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free $1 ‘Know- 
SMOKING. NEW CURE. Drugiess, Pro-| How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School 
spectus: 6d. Postage. Ridley, Taggart) of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Avenue, Liverpool Street, London, W.1. 

STOP THAT COLD meal from becoming un-| LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. earbon. 
appetising by adding a little Rayner's Indian) Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 
Mango Chutney. |$5 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


SWEDISH GENTLEMAN seeks part-board | . a ° 
and practice in English, any period Apr.-July, STORIES WANTED by the — — 
Offers in exchange: part-payment/domestic |Of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regen 

Regent street, W.1, Suitable stories 


jue . House, 
duties/ Russian, Swed. conversation. Box 514. | are revised by us and submitted to editors on 


‘WHAT I SAID ABOUT THE PRESS,’ by |, 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
Randolph S. Churchill. A few copies still! . ries are returned with reasons for rejec- 
available (18. post free) on application tO 12/1159 Address your MS to Dept. C.23. 
Catherine Place, S.W.1. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
| WORDS IN THE NEWS! WHIP: one who|ing our Courses and Criticisms, from Dept, 
}enforces the attendance of a political party: | C.23. 

a call made on Members of Parliament to be) wrRgTE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
jin a mee against an —— division | free pooklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
(called, according to number of times mes- |} 

sage is underlined as indication of urgency, 85G). Palace Gate, Loadoa, Ww 
three-line whip, etc.; five-line whip is no/| = 
longer used), You'll find it in Chambers’s| 
Dictionary along with 150,000 other refer-| 


EDUCATIONAL 
ences. From all booksellers, 20s } 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
> training for aduates and well-educated 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The! girts, New a 19th April. Canteen. St. 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected | Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
— or mixed —s bg hn, the | Road, London, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. 
argest growers in e¢ wo ‘rom gn. . 
to § gens. a box. One quality only—the best, | AT MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53/57 Duke St., Mayfair, W.1. MAY. 6626. 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfield) Comprehensive and practical training for 
Green 232/233 | well-educated girls. ina Dee sec, 
; . Ne ur 
|CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder pod Lg ee and 9 taaw. llceta 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact| BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews,| Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
South Kensington, S.W.7. women secking teaching appointments, also 
|HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-| Matrons and Assistant wer re 
lirings, frames, etc, Post or call for estimate, | R. J. S. Cur tis, M.A. * -E.), 7 
Remake Handbag Co.. Dept. ‘S,’ 1783a| Secretary, — a f g oe 
Brompton Road (corner Bauchamp Fi.p] cospenates o—_ an CHestin . y 
three turnings from Harrods, | Schools, urst urt, > | zs. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, CAWSTON SCHOOL, Wimborne Road, 
and the Human Male sent on by post.| Bournemouth. Preparatory, Girls to —— 
Write or cali for our Free Price List and|‘© 9 years. Preparation for ~~~ xam- 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag,| ‘mations. Individual ae. tire charge 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept, DX. | if desired. Apply Principal. 
MICRO’S CORNEAL AND CONTACT| COMMON wae — a 
| LENSES. Easy payments arranged if desired.| School. Boys, age a ae —~ 4 —- 
For details and free booklet write Corneal) Se — on at D Ae 
Contact Lenses Ltd., Dept. 274C, Crown) Y&4*. a fre eae — 
{Chambers, 9 Albion St., Leeds 1. Tel.;| Prospectus from—lIvor Ms S, M.A 
25232. Consulting Rooms in London, York,|C#9ta>. (lately Senior Master at Stowe). 
Newcastle, Glasgow, etc . *| Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A, Oxon, Lapley 
acini a ' Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales, 
pone a nee HAIR, The oe Elec-) Tel.: Glandyfi 243. ° 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
| for ever. Never Fails. Guaranteed Cash or DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, - Holland 
120s. monthly, Free Trial, Write for illus.| Park, W.11. Individual ‘ee viet BOD 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre | "@0ons. —_ and a tome Tel: 
| Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias- General Certificate a . ee 
i een, are | PARK 7437. 
(\THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE, | EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
| Sales, maintenance and advisory service on|tion.—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
all labour-saving garden machinery and/|tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
equipment, All makes on show, GOD-} Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1,|(non-exam) Courses in business subjects. 
WEL 6842 and Brenchiey, Tonbridge, Kent. | Write today _ free ———. — 
: cont om ~ca. Xam, or subjects in w intereste 
pry ey Lg ~y — 19 Weer. Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
. 1 call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


; tree Nook Rd., L’pool 15 (Childwall 4123). 
| GREYLANDS SCHOOL, Newton Abbot. 
SS | Girls 5-17. Beautiful property. Grad, Staff. 
| LITERARY | Boarding Fees £35-£40. Apply Principals. 

| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
‘’'VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE— Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others, 
but I've never got started.. MAKE A START! 6 months and 14 weeks’ _courses begin at 
TODAY—papers are larger than they have! frequent intervals, Davies's, White Lodge, 
been for over 12 years. Two or three hours’|2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
postal tuition a week from the LSJ will start Cums ! 
you writing—-and earning. FREE book from ntinued Overlea 
PROSPECTUS DEPT., The London School = = 
of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, London, | 
W.C.1 (MUS. 4574). ‘There are LSJ stu- 
dents all over the world. PORSUES e ° TEM. 2238 
ACCURATE TYPIST willing to undertake ;, 7 
ACCURATE TYPIST willing 10 undertake! Faster Holiday Attraction 
The Marvellous Story of 


Write Box No. 535 | 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 

subscription, National Geog Magazine, ! USS IN BOOTS 
49s. 2d., Life (Int), 45s. Popular Mecha- * 

nics 32s.: Popular Photography, 36s April oth — 2.30, 6.30 and then 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co. ilw i il 23 

(SP.), 111 Buchanan Street. Blackpool 2.30 daily until April 23rd 
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IPSWICH SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS. Up w three Open Scholarships 
for Boaders of not less than £50 per annum 
are cflered for boys under 14 on jist May. 
1955, The Examination will take place on 
May 31st and June Ist, Further particulars of 
entry can be obtained from the Headmaster, 
Ipswich School, Suffolk, The school fees are 
£204 per annum and there are approximately 
100 boarders. 

KINGSMOOR SCHOOL, Glossop, Derby-| 
shire Recognised by the Ministry of 
Education An Independent Co-educational 
Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls 
from age six to University Entrance 
Separate Junior School, Healthy moorland 
situation in Glossop Hall Grammar Schoo! 
courses leading to Cambridge General 
Certificate of Education Examinations. For 
details apply Headmaster’s Secretary 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
St. Giles. Comprehensive Training; Grad. 
Course. Next term April 25. Prosp 


PORTUGUESE Evening Classes, All grades 
Portuguese Language Committee, 2 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. frees. Prospectus trom 
Cc. D. Park, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est, 1894), 

ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND— Six 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions of 
value from £120 to £50 per annum are 
offered for competition at the end of May 
to boys under 14 on Ist July. Further details 


from the Headmaster. 
THE DAVIDSON CLINIC, EDINBURGH 
(for Analytical Psychotherapy). Joint Sum 
mer School with the Guild of Pastoral 
Psychology 27th July to 2nd August, 1955 
Subject : PSYCHOLOGY AND PASTORAL 
WORK. Guest Speakers: The Rev. Erastus 
Evans, Baroness von der Heydt, The Rev 
W. B. Tavener and The Rev. W. M. D 
Thompson, Dr. Winifred Rushforth, Dr 
W. P. Kraemer and other members of the 
Clinic staff will also take part. For full par- 
ticulars apply The Secretary, 58 Dalkeith 
Road, Edinburgh 
psn gent BALANCED PREPARATION for 
he great School cf Mankind—Life itself— 
s ” the aim of The New School, Kings 
Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali- 
sation the method (based on Rudolf Steiner 
principles) seeks to unfold individual facul 
s and gifs and to develop truly social 
mpulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18. received 
as day children or boarders at moderatc 
fees. Number of vacancies now due w recent 
extensions 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
jirect from factory, save £ £ £8. Send today 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca Mon 


VALUE! 


rubber 


Compare free 


HOSEPIPE 
nples 60ft., ¢-inch bore 





6d. car paid. More durable green 

Also others Highest 
ty R ' € ess delighted Greens 
\ t Street Ape ened 


Mt SHROONS | 7 PURE DAIRY BUTTER 
N ' 


waste. Heating « 
quir d ‘Pe fect melettes and scrambled 
ns tor 12s. 6d.. 6 for 23s. 6d 
MAMMOTH PRUNES Laree size, not 
ved. 3 Ib. 12s, 6d 
2 SW ISS ¢ HI i SE. Genuine Emmen 
s known here as Gruyer \ 
s New In rt. Fresh and d s 
I it l 6d SWISS CHOCOLATE 
FILLED CRISPY BISCUITS Unique and 
4 packets for 10s RODE! 
FRI NCH SARDINES Ihe ¢ noisseur 
t cr Cons ed the best in tt 
\ } r d pre-eminent cla | x 
wn. Fully matured tr < 
ve O 64 oz. tins. 4 for 27s 12 tor 
s. All Post Paid anywhere in the U.K 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD.. 16 Philpot 
I EC3 
rWEED. Genuite band-woven thorougt 
shrunk. Send tf patt.. State garment and 
hade. Stanieys. Clifden. Connemara. Ir 
rYPEWRITERS / DUPLICATORS Ver 
Clayt M.C. Market Rasen. s.a.¢€ 
ACCOMMODATION 
COSTA BRAVA Blanes Villas and flats t 
t. Details Dr. Cooper, Burgess H Sx 
GAY AND COMFORTABLE COTTAGE 
ex y rsmai hildren av y 
y their usual nursery life wh 
y are on holiday ‘Well Yard Bey 
Bury St. ELdmunds 


SOUTH AFRICA, Extremely comfortable 
accommodation as paying guest in pri- 
vate and luxurious Capetown home; £8 8s. 
weekly; mo extras at all Owner can be 
interviewed London, References exchanged. 
Box 490. 


UNFURNISHED FLAT, London suburbs, 
required, s/c, 2 bedrooms.—Box 528. 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington 
West Sussex. Downland country, Large gar- 
dens; 11 miles from sea; buses. Holiday or 
long term. Several ground floor bedrooms. 
Unlicensed. Station : Pulborough. West Chil- 
tington 2257 

BARMOUTH, WALES. Glorious Scenery 


MIN-Y-Mor. Private Hotel. Sea Front 
Ballroom. Table Tennis, Talkies. Brochure. 
F. Waddling 

BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel., 1944. 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front 
Gardens. Putting Green Garages. Super- 
lative food. 7? gns. Summer 74-9 gns. 

CO. DONEGAL. Fort Hotel, Greencastle 
On Loch Foyle, facing South, sandy bays 
Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Boating. Sea-fishing 
Fully licensed. H. & C. Moderate terms 
COTSWOLDS, Chipping Campden. Lady 
takes guests in charming cottage. Every 
comfort lerms from 44 guineas Mrs 
Brown, Mill Cottage 

COTSWOLDS. Residential Hotel, well 
heated. good cooking. garden, own poultry, 
restful. near buses, shops. Old Red Lion 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos? Tel. : 66 Summer 
terms 5-74 gns 


ountry house between Dunster 
offers comfort and good food 
Riding, golf. ““Hermitage.” 
Phone 119 
Yorkshire 
in midst 
Super 
water 
rooms. 


EXMOOR. < 
and Minehead 
Excellent centre 
Alcombe, Minchead 
GOATHLAND.—North 
Fairhaven Private Hotel 
country the heaiher 
Home C king H. & C 
fires & bedside lights all 
buses & trains 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St 
Clement's B: The Isiend’s newest luxury 
hotel delightiully situated on sea _ front. 
Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed 
10-16 guineas. Brochure “R.” Tel. Central 
4455 
PEMBROKESHIRE; nature-lovers wel- 
med: beautiful historic house, woods, 
lakes, farm; modern amentities; sea near al! 
sides: own farm.—Lockley, Orielton Nature 
Reserve. Pembroke 
RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., A.A 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216 
SEA AND COUNTRY. Magnificent views, 
extensive billiards, private bath- 


Moors 
of real 
comfort 
electric 
Village 


mad 


served by 


grounds 








rooms if desired. Every comfort, good food, 
person attention. Mid-week bookings a 
speciality. Terms 30s. to 36s. daily, no extras 
gt ROCKS CHALE, Isle of Wight 
I 446 
THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
nearly places through Britain which 
serve a g00d meal at a reasonable price 
N a » third of the entries are new. The 
s andas ! goes higher every year ‘Ss. from 
al ksellers. Published by Cassell 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
FISHING IN CO'™NEMARA, Well-stocked 


Fisheries and Tourist Centre. Write Percy 
Stanl Hon Sec. Clifden Trout Anglers 
Ascoc., Connemara, Ireland 
FREE.—Norfolk Broads Holiday Booklet 
Modern furnisheo Bungalows with wonderful 
fishing ard yachting facilities on River 
Ihurne. Return post replies MORSE. Repps 
Potter Heigham Norfolk 
FURNISHED SEASIDE COTTAGE, 
Thorp Saffolk. Excellent facilities for 
- . wimming, riding. ¢tc. Conven 
t c A rah Festival ecp 6. Main 
gar Available for a week or 
x May June, July. Bos No. 500 
NE An his seegpemeneng Furnished holiday 
r sprung bunks. £8 per fort 
t \ t 18 Api to 28 May; 6 June to 29 
j Ser wards. Bowtell, 32 Fasland 
K 1G Cheshire 
REVEL IN THE SUN (and cheaply) at 
CANNES. CADIZ ot SEVILLE University 
Summer Sch from 314 gos. Write now 
MARY SANGER, 106 Ken. High St.. W.8 
TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
m il2t S days to £195 for 3 months 
Als to Canada/U.S.A. trom £50 
4 ! t hure & A BOWERMAN 
LID. S Ely Place, London, E.C.1. Tel 
Hol » 188 
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HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 


With Ashley Courtenay 
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NEAR 
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hotel is its 
Pitality abc 
House. Wit 
Tennis 


me mile 
ation mo 
rathc Its 
with cater 
with 


LONDON, 
First-class 
West End 
suites with 
Putting, Bill 
Club. Tel 


MARLOW. 
HOTEL (Lo 
the Thames’ 
for Windsor 
for Stratford 


ouotry 


rooms. 


A.A. 
Service is 


5 Star. 


both 


rooms 


its sunny 





Ahhey € 





ABERDOUR, 


furnished hotel, 


good 
flowe 


BAY, 
HOUSE 


rund 


Love 
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tional cuisine, 


sunshine and 
and suites. 


FALMOUTH. 
A fine anchorage for an early holiday, with 
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inburgh). 


very ame 
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edrooms 


base 


ood 


NEAR ABERGAVENNY, Mon. 
SANTFFRAED COURT 
vides a rare standard of comfort 
wine 
Hackir 
tor lovely valleys Wve and 


ALDEBURGH, Suffolk. THE UPLANDS 
where the poet Crabbe once lived, is a 


u 


Ex 


ing 


home of gracious living 
or Guest House 


r ind 


with govgle-fishing 


ating, drit 


ulback 


EDINBURGH. 


dour 


i Only 
name, to 
in 
easy 
y Gard 


hin 


ne 


purport 1 
nd comfort happily blending 


house pu 
N.W.4, 


Residential 
Excellent cuisine: 


Co. 
25 yards trom the sea 
An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 


OODSIDt HOTEL 
This comfortably 


famous for its cuisine and 


nity close at hand 


Golf, Fishing, Tennis, Boating and Bathing. 


Perthshire. THE COVEN- 
ANTERS INN. Note well this unique inn 
old woodwork and 


end with modern 
and private bath- 
for the Trossachs 


and Loch Lomond. 


LLAN- 
HOTEL pro 
ind tood 
b licence. Tennis 
cellent touring base 
Usk 


Not labelled Hote 


it attracts those apprecia 
cooking, 
sunny 


faithful service 
spaciousness 


Cork. ARDNA 


bathing, sail 
iking and being lazy 


GREYWALLS 
thing about this 
and hos 
Lutyens 


Golf 


r comfort 
this lovely 
reach of city. 
ens. Licensed 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL 
from Haywards Heath main line 
trom 


sound 
$s mainly 


of passing 
residential 


rsuits. Tel.: 2358 
HENDON HALI 
Hotel, 20 mins. 


fully licensed; 


private bath. Hard Tennis, 
ards; adjoins Hendon Golf 
Hendon 1456. 


COMPLEAT ANGLER 


ndon 31 
most 
Ascot, 
on-Avon 


the key-note. 


Lif 


Excellent garage facilities 


FAL 


Sea aspect, 
ground floor bedroom, 


beautiful weir. 
Henley. 


and service. 
Tennis, Boating, Golf. Tel.: 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. 
Well spoken of always, 


se 


miles) overlooking 
Centre 
A good base 
(70 miles). Excep- 
Private bath- 
915. 


fo 


Situated on th 


East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying 


a views. 150 bed- 
Central heating 
Tel.: 6560, 


MOUTH HOTEL 


ts. 


spring flowers, lift 


if need be), and 


high standards of catering and comfort 
Write to R. J. S. Fields, outlining your 
requirements, Tel.: 761. 

HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL 
Stands in a wonderful island position 
overlooking the sea. 9-hole Golf Course 
Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all in 
wn $0-acre grounds, First-class comfort, 
food and service. Cocktail bar, Sundeck 
Lounge, Ballroom. Manager, C. Greame 
Horspoo Te 67441 


MINEHEAD. Somerset. NORTHFIELD 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; aims at a 
high standard of catering and comfort at 
any time of year. Convalescence! Honey- 
moon? Or Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and 
Northfield make a happy combination. 
NEAR NEWQUAY, Glendorgal. Nive! 
Tangye offers Continental holiday by 
Cornish sea. Comfort, informality, magni- 
ficent food. Own beach. Golden sands, 
rock pools, surf-bathing. Children wel- 
comed. Licensed. 9-16 gns. to July 9th, then 
11-20 gns 


Via OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst of 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful 


unspoilt countryside. Trout fishing, shoot- 
ng, riding, tennis, swimming, comfort and 
good food. An Hotel you should visit 
PENZANCE, Cornwall. QUEEN’S HO. 
TEL. A favourite hotel in a favourite 
position. This first class hotel overlooks 
Mount's Bay, and is a fine base for touring 
the Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Land’s 
End and the Lizard. Tel.: 2371 


ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
HOTEL. In a unique position overlooking 
bay, and 10 mins. walk from town centre 
This hotel appeals to all for comfort, good 
food and cheerful service. Licensed. 9-12 
ns. Summer 8-10 gens. Spring and 
Autumn. Tel.: 199 

ST. IVES, Cornwall ST. IVES BAY 
HOTEL. 52 bedrooms (some private bath- 
rooms) overlooking sands and sca. Now 
under the personal direction of M. H 
Allen. Excellent cuisine. Tennis courts 
Service Garage. Licensed. Open May-Oct 
ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE- 
SANTON. Lovely Country House in 
sheltered Bay, with terraced gardens to 
water's edge. Beautifully furnished, every 
modern convenience. First-class cuisine. 
Club Bar. Terms from 45s. per day. 
Trains met Truro. Tel.: 322 
SHERBORNE, Dorset. THE DIGBY 
HOTEL. A favourite “Half-way House” 
between London and the West; Birming- 
ham and the South. A first-class base for 





exploring the Hardy Country. Fully 
licensed. ae position near Abbey 
Church. Tel. : 

SIDBURY, nl SIDBURY HOUSE 


HOTEL. The comforts of a home, the 
freshness of country fare, the restfulness of 
country surrounds and the nearness of an 
unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth 3 miles) 
may be just what you seck. 

JERSEY, C.l. ST. BRELADE’S BAY 
HOTEL. Britain’s Farthest South, facing 
sands and a shimmering this hote 
has everything in its favour for an Early 
Summer or holiday. Fully 
nightly dinner-dances. Write for 


sea 


Autumn 
licensed, 
brochure. 


JERSEY, C.1., Bouley Bay. WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL offers you that unsophisti- 
cated holiday you may have long been 
seeking with Continental Cuisine and 
Service, and every form of holiday delight 
Write now for our coloured Brochure, 
which gives many interesting details. Quote 
f.: A.C. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For 


your Spring and Summer holidays. 


Facing ful! south, overlooking Torbay 
with tennis, squash, golf and dancing al! 
free to residents. Write S, R. Paul. Tel.: 


2234. 





eure my 


Halt Awhile 


! kdition 


\s it Seaside or country you want—sport or relaxation? 
No matter what your holiday requirements are it will || 
pay vou to buy the new edition of | 


‘LET’S HALT AWHILE 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ 


8/6 from all bookshops or 9/- direct from: 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
James’s Street - 


1955 68(J) St. 


Now on sale 


S.W.1 
London, 


























